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many of Ms other works, prove conclusively. He did not reject any 
truth to be found in any scriptures or in the teachings of any 
prophet or saint ; he revered and accepted truth from all quarters : 
but at the same time he did not accept any book or teacher as 
infallible. It should not, however, be forgotten that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there are 
1 reasons to think that he believed in what may be called national or 
racial manifestations or developments of universal theism. HiB 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ h 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that he was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. In making tMs statement we do not solely or chiefly rely on his 
pro^ writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English or Bengali. His 
hymns in Bengali, too, in our opinion, afford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
springs from a deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
didactic, controversial, doctrinal or philosophical. And from the 
Baja's Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Theist or a theistie Vedantist. 




It is sometimes asked whether Rammohun Roy intended that the 
society for the worsMp of one G-od that he founded should have A 
social counterpart in a religibns community separate from all exist- 
ing ones, such as the Brahmo Samaj has now become. The question, 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have been able to devote to the subject, it seems to us that at the 
time wimn he established the Brahmo Samaj, he meant it to be sim- 
ply a meeting^round for people of all sects who wished to unite for 



divine woi^Mp, “ a place of public meeting of all sorts and descrip- 
tions of people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 




themselves iu an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for the 
wi^Mp and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
who Is the author and preserver of the Universe hut not under 
« by any ether name, designation or title peculiarly used for and 
applied any particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men 
Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
world ever, have yet found various though fitting garb among 
|«!Oples t^eordii^ to racial, climatic and other causes. It 
to that similarly, the Baja, may have thought that Theism, 
al boteiin one all oyer the world, has yet found various oxpres- 
tlon liferent aM. though abstract truth is. thinkable, 

yei as it tods actual manifestation in some concrete shape, it is the 
; to allow the ,arbsti:act uiilversal theism hi all count r.les 

mom^ all keep its 'n^ve shape and colour, in which it 

^ Ifoedt of course, ■ from all that is base and impure, with, 






*^ ^ *^^ * ^ toleration for other shapes anrf i 

words, he may have believed that Tw - or in 

•Semitic Theism, &e., are differenf f and Hinda 

and that the future unity of the hu^^ ““‘’^rsal too 

realised by all mankind^ followitrS^e'^ ^Hgion is not ^ 
but by each nation or race giving u1> 2i «n ***** 

tious beliefs and pernicious customs and erroneous and s«por^*» 
pure Theism, but in every thine- els55? li^less rituals as clasfr 

aoil, all that distinctively belongs to the *“ ^**** is racy of 

op race, in a spirit of dlscS^aW religious genius of that 
of respect and toleration for others ^^r its own past. »«<*■ 

Professor Monier 'Williams sneaks r.t n- j 

investigator in the science of cLparative“hlf 

has produced. ^ theolog^y, which the wox*l<3l 

Social customs and Dractif*^»« i 
more or less connected with the religious^telieto T5h"‘ 
therefore, only natural that Rammohm Ro^s ut ® 
reform should lead on to and embrace soS o* reli^o«« 

and specially in India, social reform consist ^ ^“"0 ®** ®®*****^^®^’ 

with the disabilities or suflerings ineide^rto difff *“ 5®***^ a 
accident of birth. Or, in other ^ ^ difrerenee ot sex or- 

to light with the spirit of caste and ite TvAs 55d T'* f 

women to the selfish interests and ***‘^ snb|ectioaa. of 

the male sex. Rammohun Roy’s chief claiTtrir^^"®^ 

womanhood is the coura"-eons and d»-„Jl i gratitude of Hiiacl-«. 

movement for the aS^ P**J--* 

the central figure in that movement but not have l>oori 

that blit for his exeitions thaf in>i * laa^t be admitti^ bv 

“«<» '"."M M 

But to prevent the murder of widows WHS onlv r« , 

problem, namely, the amelioration of their eondRion 

a question as to how we can best better their^of 5r, , 

the problem have been nronosf^d an/i o^+ j* ‘^lutioiifc; c>£ 

giving them such tratoiTto en^^^^^^ fr 

tm and independent lives: i cLn^h!: It 
ms*V“"'f " widows Ic^ 

intended to attain the last L>cf mf /it 
wWows deeply touchod his heart appeal ali'^tW^Ro 

Sw,“w contained “an appeal to the rie/ffindus oR 

Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of destif-ni.* J-t ^ 
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the education of 'women is quite clear from many passages in his; 
'writings, such, for instance, as the following : — 

“ Ab to their inferiority in point of underatanding, when did you ever afford them a fair- 
opportunity of exhibiting their natural capacity? How then canyon accuse them of 
want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain what has been taught him, we may consider him as deficient ; but 
as you keep wom.en generally void of education, and acc[uirements, you cannot, therefore, 
in jnstice pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, the wife 
of the prince of Karnat, and that of Khlidas, are celebrated for their thorough knowledge 
of all the Sastras : moreover, in the Vrihadaranyak-Opanishad of the Yajur Veda it is 
clearly stated, that Yajnavalkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult natiue to- 
Hs wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! ” 

It is true that eveu with his uubouuded enthusiasm in womaii^s 
cause and his indefatigable energy he could not take any steps for 
educating girls, widowed or unmarried ; but it may be safely said 
that had he lived to return home from England and work here for a 
few years more, his contact with the comparatively enlightened 
womanhood of the West would certainly have borne fruit in the 
establishment of edncational institutions for Indian girls and women.. 
That Miss Mary Carpenter came out to India to labour for the good 
i , of Indian women is due mainly to her contact with the Raja. Regard- 
ing the re-marriage of child-widows, it is believed by some that he 
published a book advocating its introduction but no such production 
has been discovered among his works. His biographer, Babu Nagendra- 
V nath Chatter ji, says : — ‘‘We have heard that Rammohun Roy used to 
expi'ess a desire to his Mends that the re-marriage of child-widows 
should become prevalent. When he went to England, a rumour 
spread everywhere that ou coining back home he would introduce the 
custom of the re-marriage of -widows.’* 

It will appear from a study of his “ Brief remarks regarding 
the ancient rights of females” that he was opposed to polygamy,. 
kiDdlniSm and the practical selling of girls in marriage. He showed 
from the Shastras that second marriages were authorised only under 
certain circumstances, and observed : — 

a or other pubHc officer been authorized by the rulers of the empire - 

to receive for Ms to a second marriage during the life of a first wife, . 

and te Ms ocsfiseiL't only on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
■die above Xaw bee^ rt^iider^ effiectual, and the distress of the female sex in 

and the of sakfides, wcadd have been necessarily very much reduced.” 

I We have no indleaticm in his works of his views on child-marriage. 

I ]?erhaps in his dayp in Bengal, though such marriages must have 
I consupmatlon was postponed to a maturer age,. 

t mmin^ning the evil to i^me extent, as is still the case in some - 

<ii In^a. But with regard to this item, too, of the social 
, programme, one c^n only speculate as to what he would have^ 
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done had he lived f a i. t « 

such innate chivalry in his nature tSS®w"t 7 ^ 

If any woman of what rank so ever remaiLT^J’* ^’s &e>^* 

conld not have failed to observe the r^i^**®®****^^ “ Prese»<>®» 
custom at any rate after coming in eonSt®^^+^ ^ ^ 

comi^airatf'ir^ly" 

That) Hiamttiohuii Jtoy had not f "i 

caste wiU appear from the extract from o^l efiect>® of 

page 929 of this edition. No o» 

prints i<h6 plea of a philanthropist rnroboKi l-^”*®** ^f«w«ffdf, foo, 
the misery caused by prejudiei of e« f himself], who ob.sei-v.'l»^ 
debar themselves thereby from meehan.v f ’ the Hindus no* *<> 

“such -arts as would tend to their comfe t ** cultlva.*® 
denee;* Bj crossing the ocean and in other and mdei>«sJi-- 

extent, broke through the unreasonable t<» » ' 

imposed by caste . Why he did not er *^*^1 restrictions 

is not known to a certainty. Rut fre entinelyT 

matters, we should hesitate to ascribe to him conduct in otlxon 

or self-interest. He published with a P* ccwardlioo 

chapter of a Sanskrit work against cacte^^* translation the Harsfc 
Mrityunjayaeharya. ' named Bo/msitchi, l>iy 

In most things Raga Rammohun Rov was in n/, 
rose above the influence of his surro J^dSl w 
many reform movements. But in the hhe pioneer in,, 

intoxicating drinks, his views and 

most reformers of the preset S. thoso of 

even (luoted some Shastras in favour of the n ^ “?**®*^*® drinker an<a. 
another matter in which he was not in There is also 

“ Brief remarks regardino- the ancient “ ot tis age. In Iiis 

thatof the three modes of conduct left*to th*‘*®-'’^ females," he sa^-s 

man to pursue, the second is “to walk in tlm^mtjT* ^ Polygamons 
ness for their maintenance and , independent*" * 

course, condemns, and thereby shows hrS rt ^“*^ **“« ^e, of 

also know him to have been =,« oa . to be, as we otherwise, 
would appear that he found nothinio* social purity. Yet i ti 

ir:eitrrn?^p“ 

othLin foundedtnt helpock 

cationalcontroversybetw;enthet:S^^^^^ 


.u. as: 

r" '"ST 

dra Ch^nder Gh^ on this letter, “that the °L^,: 

h.dMiB.p intended for the Sanskrit CoUege was laid m the name ot tl« ■ 
SS<^C Vel>-«-'y.l824), and the Hindu College was located 
di t,Ser with the Sanskrit College.” For the direct and 
Mi^t ^neflcial results of Western education we 
RjaRamniohun Roj-as much as to Lord Macaulaj, Lord Willw 
David Hai‘e, &c. 

femmohnn Roy wivto text-books in Bengali on Grammar, Geogra- 
ph.w!v«fronomy and Geometry. He is the father of modern Bengali 
in this letter possesses a special interest ot its own. It r^s thus 
“ Xeillicr call miicli improvement arise from sncli. speculations as the following which 
are in themes suggested by the Vedanta, -in what manner is the soul absorbed in. 
Iteity What relations does it bear to the Divine hsseiice ? Noi will youths bt* 
to lie tetter members of society hy the Vedantic doctrines wliich teach them to 
telkve, thiit all visible tilings have no real eidstence, that as fatlier, brother, <&c., havt^ 
rifiactnil entity, they consequently deserve no real affection, and tlierelore the sooner 
we ?is»csx« IVoni them and leave the world the better.’’ 

The Eil-wTomiries advanced in the iS aimehar Dai'ixin, the last objection, which Kain- 
nnahm iif^iled in his BrahmunkaL Magazhie, He further established a Vedanta. 
^ViSege. This seeming inconsistency is esgilained hy Miss Collett as follows T be 

of the Vetenta lend themselves to a remarkable diversity of theological inter- 
pretation. They iJi-e appealed to equally by dualistic and non-dualistic schools of 
fhsitigk. They contain passages which breathe a lofty and etliical Theism ; in other 
plmm they .seem to couatenance a Pantheism that is simply Acosniism — the denial of 
isill feiile e-visteuice ; . . . Actcording as the Vedanta is taught with or without a proper 
^sssfhsefiTe adjustment of its widely various contents, its value as a subject of mstruction 
lie mi high or imv. In the ordinary Hindu schools it was taught in false per8pe>c~ 
^ivfe. wilii.a disarimination exercised if at all in favour of what was tilvial, incorrect, 
I»diy4tewtk. Bammohun therefore opposed with aU his might the suggestion that the 
Briitlili l*!»T€K!infiat should perpetuate or encourage this kind of Vedantic instruction. 
At time he saw in the Vedanta rightly handled and “ rightly divided ” it 

te les^ing his imintry^ out of their prevailmg superstition and idolatry into 
M md elevaited Theism. Their devotion to tlie Vedantic scriptures was the lever 
witeh Bammohm hoi»ed to lift them into a simpler and nobler faith. Therefore 
h® tte \edanta Coll^^fe ; and therefore also he controverted the missionariow’ 

wkiwk disp^gment of the Vedanta. If the missionaries had succeeded in 
^tiisciwhiag the \ edonte, they would m Hammohun's eyes have broken down the bridge 
wkkh €Mlikd wt& to j^ss from Hindu Polytheism to Hindu Theism. He thus corn- 
tefi tiie omKerrative Christian who advocated indiscriminate rejection and the 
4 ?s»MeiTiilve Hradu who advocated the indiscaimate retention of Vedantic teaching ; 

te hw a discriminating instruction in the ancient syskni which should, 

hm tte of Hteral Hindus aad*Kb®sil Christians.” 
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literary prose. He taught his people the use of marks of punctuaiii 
There was in his nature a deep vein of genuine poetry, too ; 
liis Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistie hyi»^^ 
in Bengali. Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, a well-known 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly observes 
they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, 
making the most irreligious devoted to G^od and of making 
sunk in wordliness detached from the world.” They are prized 1^3^ 
theists and idolaters alike. A few of them are in Sanskrit. ^ 
believe an English translatipn of Rammohun’s hymns by 
Mohinimohan Chatterjee, M, A., has been published by the ikcli 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta, ^ 

His Bengali journal, the Samhad Kaumudi, first appeared in 18^1 - 
He is the founder of native journalism in India. The Smribad 
was not exclusively or chiefly a political publication. It, as well 
his Persian newspaper, Mimt-uUAkhbar or fliirror of Intelligently " 
had an educational purpose, too. Besides politics, subjects of ^ 
historical, litei’ary and scientific character were treated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have declared that the legal writings of 
the Raja, such as his “Brief Remarks on Ancient Female Rights, 

■“ The Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property according to ttio 
Law of Bengal,” would do credit to jurists of the highest standing. 

To the public Rammohun Roy is best known as a religious and social 
reformer. To many he is also known as a literateur and educationist-* 
But he is not so well known as a political reformer and agitator. A. 
brief account of his politics may not therefore be ont of place here. 

Mr. 'William Adam, a Baptist Missionary, whose association with 
Raja Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the 
following testimony to his love of liberty 

“ He would be free or not be at all Love of freedom was perhaps the strongest 

passion of his soul, — freedom not of action merely, but of thought This tenacity o£ 

personal independence, this sensitive jealousy of the slight^t approach to an encroach- 
ment on his mental freedom was accompanied with a very nice perception of the equal 
rights of others, even pf those who differed most widely from him.” 

It was this love of liberty that was the source of all his political 
opinions and the mainspring of all his political activity. It made 
him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all political move- 
ments all over the world that had for their object the advancement 
of popular freedom. Some instances may here be given of Ram- 
mohun’s cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of polities, 

“ When the intelligence reached India that the people of Naples after extorting a 
institution from their despotic king were crashed back into servitude by the Austrian 
troops, in obedience to the joint mandate of the crowned heads of Russia, Prussia, Austria* 
Sardinia, and Naples, Rammohun felt it keenly.” 
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-considered the struggle between the' reformers and anti 

•as a struffffle betw<^pn ^ ciuiuiers ana anti-reforme3?s 

between iLice and the world : 

publicly avowed that in the rvirof the pT 

he would renounce his connection defeated, 

ly, the Mimt diri /"''“^^tion with England. His Persian weefe- 

aspirations of Greece’ consider the national 

may have been to some cOOent r "*^ sympathy with the Turks 
Greece. extent responsible for this attitude bo 

We now pass on to the Raja’s Indian polical opinions. Our ncii+i/**! 

lUs^There/*^ tinged by our attitude towards British rule in India 

riile in tO O " to know Uat the Raja thought orBrOtlsk 

n India in his day. In his autobiography he writes 

.peed.Iy and eurely to the amdioratioa of the native iOhahitan^“.. 

He concluded his “ Pinal Appeal to the Christian Public” 

subjects, among those nations to which their influence exteLs^ ^ ^ rehgious 

But Rammohun gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rile 

S^So"-” 

_ “Your Majesty is aware, that imder their former Mohammadan Rulers the native r.P 
this country enjoyed every poUfel privilege in common with Mussulmans; heinrSbte 
to the highest offices in the State, entnisted with the command of arm;»= f,i 
■ernment of promnoes and often chosen as advisers to their Pn“ce triS die vf""" 

tion or degrading distinction on account of their region 

They used to receive free grants of land exempted from an v „ * Krth. 

besides the highest salaries under the Goverriment, Arenjoyed fee^^ri. 

large tracts of country attached to certain offices of ' trust and dignity 
learning and Ulent were rewarded with numerous aitnatioLoSuri^d 
Although under the British Rule, the natives of India, havT entirrfvT , 1 T 
consequence ”, <l^c, ^ entirely lost this political. 
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In a letter to Mr. Buckingham, dated August 11 , 1821 , he wrote : — 
I afraid I must be mider the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the late news front 

Europe, From the late unhappy news I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to- 

see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic nations, especially 
those that are European colonies, possessed of a gi-eater degi-ee of the same blessing than 
what they now enjoy. 

“ Under these circumstances I consider the cause of the Neapolitans as my own, and 
their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism have never been, 
and never will be, ultimately successful” 

“These noble words," says Miss Collett, “reveal how profoundly 
Kammohun felt with the late Russel Lowell that “ In the gain or loss, 
of one race all the rest have equal claim" ; and that 

“ lUherever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’ neath the all-beholding Sun, 

That wrong is also done to us.” 

Rammohuns Persian weekly contained an article 

on Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent’. In this Jio 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of raaintainiiij? 
^iwtant clergymen out of revenues wrung from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland. He said 

Htw admiraMe is the observation of Saadi (on whom be mercy !) 

“Do not say t^t these rapacions ministers are the well-wishers of liis Majesty ; 

^ ^ “T"® *’*® 1^® ““*^0*^ f*® people ; 

then danng their hvBs they wiU be loyal to him.” ^ ‘ 

^^t'^Wishment of constitutional Govern- 
HalL Somemmifin?^ a public dinner at the Town 

Calcutta of tho i*t- *^®parture for England, news reached 

else ^*' WATrittxirias u. • ^ could think and talk of nothing 

^M^v ladder Wri ^ ^ ^^^sty accident. The 

tou. ttMa wMeh he was ® serious 

Indeed eighteen months afterwards and 

U.ma.1 utoi? T«[TO», 

irr !n, S - 
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- Wrs and anti-nefo^ers 
^.etween fnstiel ZnT oppression throughout the world : 

publicly aCweltSiX J;!: He 

he would renounce his eonn^pf* ^ ^ ^ Reform Bill being defeated, 
I.y. the Mimt, did not, howev^^ "^-<70 His Persian week- 

aspirations of Greece' Muhamma 1 consider the national 

.SLars 

■within, hut somrheyond'th^Lmds of through different cotintries, chiefly 

the establishment of the k-itishPowir in indir *WWnTVT^”*\°i orei-siou to 

-y father .called me, and ras2 tots fai 

i! “r !fio~f TnS r 

apeedily and surely to the amelioration of the native ifLbitan^! ” 

He concluded his “ Pinal Appeal to the Christian Public" 

blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political libeitv hot t “ '^ho “Ot only are 

promoting liberty and social hanobesrttl^’ mterest themselves in 

subjects, among those nations to which their inflnencetSly religious 

But Rammohun gave to Muhammadan rule also it« /i„o ■. e 

■emment of provinces and often chosen as advisers to their ^ 

, tmn or degrading distinction on account of 11: rtlTgio! orl"!!!* 

They used to receive free grants of land exempted from afy pavmel 'n f ^ 

besides the highest salaries aUow ed under the Goverriment thTen^d 

large tracts of country attached to certain offices of ' trust and ffi/nlt tf"®® of charge 
iGarnmg and talent were rewarded with ^ while natives of 

Although under the British Rule, the natives of Mri^^entird^T 
consequence ”, &c. ’ entirely lost tins political 
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by ia^ndiif*reWn'^“7 BSl. Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board of Control, has 
afforded iust^^roiinrf W^ioial system of this country, not oijy 

much alarm 10*6 brLt’of ‘u® ^r**™ 

either Hindu or Unit a 7 ^ conversant with political principles. Any Natives, 

Ohrbti^s ehh« ^ ^ object to judicial trial ^ 

exempted from th Mative, whde Christians, including hfative converts, are 

conZTri™ trithT*'" f 

knowledgeaswellssof ^ i ““<1 ‘l^e acquirement of general and poKtical 

spirit as^well a- the in sciences, is it possible that tliey will not”have the 

English fleet may suddenly convey a Cv^ t 1 

=rt r zrisf - 

- rs~ 

detennined enemy ” “-““Wesome and annoying as a 

future benefits tiskgUwf The" TuTS?^ I n^^sS'te/TT 
often witnessing Acts and Regulations passed h^r Pn ^ ^ f extremely grieved in 
seeming to undei-stand the feelings of its tL';.., sfibiect consulting or 

this people have had for more than hTlfT . ^^? . «0““<iering that 

associated with an enlightened nation, advocate^rf libeTtT'^T**^* 

tiito the fatnre which it reveals W,o..». • ^ far-sighted glance 

national aspiration whil Ts now hre ^T'' 
greater measure of self-government thi^T-h^ forth into demands for a 
R^mmohun’s English biographer observes 

-ds stand- I 

did, however vaguely, claim in advancp fnv h- ^ ^ Ranmiohun s mind ; and h© 

progress in , civilization inevitably involves 'Hera“aT^“*p i 

tribune and prophet of New India.” Rammohnn stands forth as the 

The Select Committee of the Hou^p nf i . 

appointed in Februapv is«ii or./i ot Commons which was 


Rammohmi declined this request but tendered his evidence in the 
form of successive “ Communications to the Board of Control/' The 
first of these dealt with Revenue. The Raja ai^pears here as the 
champion of the rack-rented ryot. While the Zemindars or land- 
holders had been greatly benefited by the Permanent Settlement of 
while their wealth and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, the poor cultivator was no better off. The 
remedy he asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in rent, and secondly — rents being now so exorbitantly 
high as to leave the ryot in a state of extreme misery,— reduction 
ill the revenue demanded from the Zemindar so as to ensure a reduc- 
tion in the ryot’s rent. The decrease in revenue he would meet by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or by employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here be 
incidentally observed that nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
when education was in a backward condition. Raja Rammohmi Roy 
considered Indians fit for the duties of Collectors. He also considered 
them well qualified to discharge all judicial duties. 

He approved of the settlement in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower classes. This is not the place to criticize the 
Raja’s views on this subject ; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a European landM aristocracy for India would have been 
oil the whole beneficial to the people of this country. He concluded 

with au earnest appeal “ to any and every authority to devise some 

mode of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural peasantrv 
of India.” 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the system of permanent assessment. But the 
Government seems at present to believe that that system has resulted 
in ^ of revenue to the State. It is, therefore, important to quote 
the opinion on this subject. 




.uc^cpxuvmcesai me lime Oi tne 

(17&3), was as high as had ever been assessed, and in many 
MslaiM« kgte^a h^iev^beto of any government 

m Bolisk Therefore the Government sacrificed nothing in conclndinrthat 
Hit Wnotheen h>rmed, Ihe landholders " We 

tc ITOTient the fetrai increasing by not hringinff the waaM + 
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they are at present in in the ceded and oonqnered Provinces of tho t. 

55.“?.’'“ ”““ '" ‘w 

ij«S?’.,‘?sp?‘T5r i“*““ c 'm ■S.r/rsss 

•rrsf iss.-zr'T ““^1 ;?a=jf - -- 

^ °“ ‘^® Vrogre^he prodnct;ve^s“TSeb 

.y^ 5“£ jr r.*?. ??o — * ““ ■"““■»■ 

r;gTsI~“r-‘=^^ 

^onZ^LT7"'**ir""'"°^*® temtoay in Madras it 

Wa that dui-mg the same period of thirty-five years (f. c., from 1793 to islgrthml 

r~ T!'!. ^ onthetotalamonntof thewtie 

rewnne. That the mcrease during the first 17 years was 43 per cent. ; that in tlL 

zXiTLtT^. ;:: ^ ^ -- ^em 

In an appendix he urged the Imperial utility of the policy of fivin w 

onlti^lr, “that their S 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase.^ His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology IS needed for quoting his views on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the power that secured them and 

ready to rise in d^n^ of it, as a militia or in any other shape that might he leqrured : 

■ as 0 secure tie British rule in a foreign and remote empire, ahhe from internal 
ntngue and W ertemal aggression, without the necessity of keeping on foot an 
mmense standing amy at an enormous cost. This conadeiation is of great importance 
m respect to the natives of the upper and western provinces, who ai-e distinguished by 
thp superior bravery, and foim the greater part of the British Indian aimy. IftHs 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal honor and regard for 
family respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible so Icmg 
aphe British power should endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at afl 
time be ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. 

“ The saving that might be effected by this lib^ and generous policy, through the 
^tetitutmg of amditia fo^ for a great part of the present standing army, would be 
much greater than any gam that could be realized by any system of increasing land 
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pared several tables to prove this drain. The following two para- 
graphs are appended to these tables : — 

“By the evideuce of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the former the Accoiintant-Qeiieral^. 
and the latter the Auditor-General of the East India Company), recorded in the Minutes 
of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd Eebruary, 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the I n dian revenues expended in England on th®’ 
territorial account amoimts, on an average, to £3,000,000 annually. It includes the 
expenses at the Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances and pensions 
to Civil and Military officers in Europe for services in India, with interest of money 
realized there, Ac., &c., besides £453,588 for territorial stores consigned to India. 

“ In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, dated the 20th! 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “ On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment of India,” by a very able servant of the company, holding a responsible situation 
in Bengal, the Directors state that “ it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the- 
annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum /or o series of years past'’* (p. 70.) From these and other 
authentic docimients the author calculates the amoimt of capital, or “ the aggregate o 
tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at £l00,000,000.’f ' 

65.) 

It has already been incidentally shown that Raja Rammohun 
Roy was in favour of the settlement in India of European capitalists 
under certain conditions. Among the advantages likely in his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was not altogether 
a vain expectation appears from some observations in Mr. N. O. 
Maker ji’s Uand-hook of Indian Agriculture. Says Mr. Mukerji : 

“ Indeed, Indian agriculture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with 
the West. Eui’opean planters have been the means of introducing important innovations. 
In the most out-of-the way places of India we find European planters caiTying on 
agricultural experiments and improvements imperceptibly and noiselessly..” 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja’s Remarks 
an Settlement in India hy Europeans, It is a paper of rare personal 
and national importance. But as it raises problems of great magni- 
tude, we refrain from dealing with it here. Suffice it to say that this- 
his final literary deliverance holds up to the people of India the 
prospect of India having English as its lingua franca, India socially 
and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 

Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacity of a 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India “ have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people.” He did not believe that Asiatics were* 
naturally an inferior race. In the course of one of his numeroua. 
religious controversies “ A Christian ” having indulged in a tirade- 
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about persons being ''degraded by Asiatic effeminacy,” the Raja 
reminded him that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs 
venerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. 

On a perusal of the foregoing pages it will be found that with the 
exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
for the industrial regeneration of the country, Rammohun Roy laid 
the foundation of all the principal modern movements for the eleva- 
tion of our people. Probably, as India is mainly an agricultural 
country and as in his days the pressure on land had not become 
abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disappeared 
then to the extent to which they have now declined, the industrial 
problem did not then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
Nevertheless we find that the bearing of the system of caste on in- 
dustrial prosperity did not escape the keen eyes of Rammohun : as 
No. Tin of his Smibad Kammiidi printed the " plea of a philan- 
thropist, who observing the misery caused by prejudices of caste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves thereby from mechanical 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to their comfort, 
happiness and independence.” 

We conclude this introduction with the following estimate of his 
personality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Hobson Collett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of his life pretty accu- 
rately : — 

RaBiaiol«m stands in history as the living bridge over which India marches from 
her immeasored past to her incalculable future. He was the arch which spanned the 
yawned between ancient caste and modern humanity, between superstition and 
■ssnence, between despofism and democracy, between immobile custom and a conservativt;* 
betw^n a bewildering polyth^sm and a pure, if vague, Theism. He was the 
la^ia^r at Hs people, harmonizing in his own person, often by means of his own 
sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immeraoiual tradition and of inevitable 


. . , the new spirit which arises from the compulsory mixture of races and 

^ii9^civma!a1ions,--heeiabodi^ite freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, its 
Its pare and sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not nnca-i- 
^ w jast* and prudent, even timid, disiaclination towards revolt. But in 

-^daEhis wanderings Rammohun 
Si • B ‘ outgrow* of the oH Hindo stock ; 

““ occideotalizi 

jort. Wtto, hot ftmegfa Westa ordtas, towsrds . civilizatioo wiu* is neithw WestL 
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nor Eastern, but sonietbing vastly larger- and nobler than both. He preserves continuity 
tliroughout, by virtue of his religion, which again supplied the motive force of his pro- 
pessive movement. The power that connected and restrained, as well as widened and. 
impelled, was religion. 

“ Rammohun thus . presents a most instructive and inspiring study for the New India 
of which he is the type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy of the West a 

scarcely less valuable index of what bur greatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. There can be little doubt that, 
whatever future the destinies may have in store for India, that future will be largely 
shaped by the life and work of Rammohun Roy. And not the future of India alone. We> 
stand on the eve of an unprecedented intermingling of East and West. The Eui*opean and 
Asiatic streams of human development, which have often tinged each other before, are now 
approaching a confluence which bids fair to ‘ form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progress of mankind. In the presence of that greater Eastern question,— with its- 
infinite rarnmcations, industrial, poHtical, moral and religious,~the international problems, 
of the passing hour, even the gravest of them, seem dwarfed into parochial. pettiness.. 
The nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only throws into clearer prominence 
the figure of the man whose life-story we have told. He was, if not the prophetic typp . 
at least the precm*sive liint, of the change that is to come.” 
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INTBODXJCTION. 



la pTi^ce erf my vme^ataon, I have to the best of my abilities 
touted iiAerto woknown work, as weH as an abridgment 
mto &e Hmdoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
bn^ the^ free of cost, ^ong my own countrymen, as widely 
^ err^ten^s have pos^Wy aUowed. The present is an endeavotJ 

2 t- I «^Pect 

E^pean friends, that the superstitious practices 

I h^e observ^, that both in their writings and conversation 
^ E^peans feel a wish to palliate and Sften the featur2 of 
Hmdoo idolatry; and are inclined to inculcate, that aU obiects of 
aro Mnsidered by Aeir votaries as emblematical r^presen- 

were indeed the case, I ini<.ht 
subject: but the toth 

1^ tim ^d^ of the present day W no such views of the subiect 
^ y b^eve m the real existence of innumerable gods and 
g^desses, who ^sess, m their own departments, fuU and indepen 
to power; md to propitiate them, and not tke true G^d ^ 
temples erected and ceremomes performed. There can be no dkubt 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite hi iS 
dermtiott from the allegorieal adoration of the true Deitv • bnt at +>. 

raaTOrse,we8h0nMalaoc(mfflde^^Hm^he^^ ^2® boundless 

Aad, ^wers comprehension or des- 

and even' 

tW T ^ prejudice,) 

anything which they 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

My constaait reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which 
more than any o&er pagan worship, destroys the textaS of so^ 
ciety, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use eveiy possible effort to awaken them from their &eam“f 
error and by makmg &em acquainted with their scriptures, enable 

omnipresence of 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a 
Brahnmn, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices^are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these 

t^^anquiUy bear, trusting that a da^ 
will arrive when my hiimble endeavours will be viewed with justice- 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
maysa^ I cannot be deprived of this consolation: my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
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^ ABRIDaMENT OF 

of s pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda 
m hte manner, declares the Supreme Being thus ; “ He from whon 
ttouniver^ world proceeds, who is the Bord of the Universe, and 
whose work is the umveme, is the Supreme Being.”* 

The is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though some- 

its beinl’created b"Ie 
Supreme Be^ is declared m the same Veda thus : “AU the texts 
^ parf^ the Veda were created and also in the third text of the 
Vedmta, Qod is declared to be the cause :of aU the Vedas 

th. “ T conceived to be the independent cause of 

notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda 

dir-^BvZt S" ;”t for the Veda again’ 

Bj the Supreme Being the void space was produced ” 

^Ved^j says: “As the Supreme Being is eSSv 
deckred m the Veda to be the cause of the void Sv^le S S 

r?r;„xrr 

rSZJi,- ^ ^ 

kg ownmon breath is concluded ’ ^ discourse concern- 

0l dll^ts 18 the Lord Of aU creatures •” w fk' 

d«dittes,|^ai*‘Tli«<n,n o-j -n features, for the Veda again 

iEi»w3i Satee is aa eternal Ko' * V 

— r~ — Jiatnre operates 
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ABEID&MENi' OF 



'^authorities of the Veda that is, ‘'Every one, on having lost all self- 
“ecamideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
‘'may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Yamadeva (a 
‘‘(^lehratedBndiman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 

. “ d^red himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
to Brahma.” It m therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as wen as with every individual, to consider himself as God, under 
this stete of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, m 
the Veda says, “You are that true Being” (when you lose all self- 
consideration), and “OGod, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
a)mmmitators have made the same observation, mz., “lam, nothing but 
‘true Bemg, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
m by nature free from worldly efects.” But in consequence of 
iimieterion, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
^ universe or the object of adoration. 

(M is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of oartlieu 
fote ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as tlie earth is 
dm material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a roiie, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of die 
conceived existmee of the snake, which appears to be true by tlio 
^^rt of thejreal existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta,t 

Universe, 88 weUasthe material 
a spd^ ofitsTreb)/' as the Veda has positively 
^ a knowledge of God alone, a WM«e of 
the Veda compares the know- 
^ resp^ the Being to a Wledge of the earth, and 

“‘I comparison 

between the Soprrane Being and the universe - and 
1 A ^ agent of all that can have existence. 

! as the 

•_5sra^?»^ t,' ? 


\ are inAte y f ' ana 

J^mereanventions, and that the Supreme Being 

. 



^‘aml of m gvmml fim ^ 

“the Almighty Umng^ will h’ 

conduded that the a^cM-ml mii4 jsi-. .r':^,-?-,; 

diviae worship ; aiid ln-%hlm it i*. i^nitt4 Ifv,-;;, i.,:rt 
of the Fedt, inaii »|.?*ri^, ■:> 

by all the eelesfW *^4lf ih« />;ir.st;-^'': 

“ who applies hk mimi kt the ■'' '"• 

The Veda now IIItiHiniie% the w. -i «•':;— .v- 

the Suprerim l:tei»g, m. (p-4 .= -..v ;. ;■ i. 

“ we ahotild bean of klio wc- dr^‘■idd :■ ■ 

“ attempt to appr«mioiat«f.*’ I The V^htm 44,, ■■ ■rU:> ,/ 
thus: Ihm* bliw 4ifm4km^' 1 *' .■•^v;„<--^.,f,vv •»■ 

^^condmvetti the ilM, ni, ■ri,;,.-,# 

are in reality iurbidi^! i« ih#*^ tmt im. ihf* 4i7r.cv^i~; ''■■ . ■■ :;>...• .« •: 

in the womhip of hreh for we rmm-*i i- ^,■*.•^■ <♦ ., 1 .-., - •,: ••../•,*-' 

and thinking fd him* iior wdleiol f... v. , 

tion ; and the .kist* tiz, k ■! ^, •..».■•■ :,-. 

until we ha?e approaih***! him lir ..-ffca..- -.c-;./;, 

his deekrathma, wlikli i*siid.*lish kh muty ., •■■' ■■•■ ■.■ • 

meant tliiiiking of the <4 hk hn , w’.*; 

approximate to him is mm 4 i rnmni-ung -• 

tr^ .Being oil wliyHl ,0 .iiffiiMve ',..,ur7« 

onler thatiby mcanx »jOk> t'«iH*i«ji! j.w*},,, ,4 i*,,,, , « . i. 

approach to him. ’«» VVhmi^i * *fe«, - L, T 

‘ devotitm ia n«-iw«iry. it king «.nwi.«k.t «.,.: i ‘ V”' 

yds (hat “We eliwdd tuhtr {J,%! «,}! ^ ; " . ' " 

;;^«ot kmdto hi. 

. Tto Vedanta *4i..w« i)»t «,„*«) ^ ..., . ,: 

, body aial 

“ tndwpiaiaWe in the mimlV ai.i.f..i.owK.'* "/ V r , " 

to have entire thw. ' **\**'*''*''*^ 

J^^UffW^thaitwal act* ejj^J ,,. ,7^ 

•Chtoafc^. 
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abridgment of 


“adoption o£ the Supreme Being, acquired the true Wedge 
*4^tmg theDeity.”® The Vedanta agammore dearly states tiat 
‘'Iti^«|yfouBdmthe Veda that some Pef®, though they hM 
•‘their7ntirt faith in God alone, yet performed both the wrship of 
and iliB ceremonies prescribed by tbe Veda; and that some 
negiected them, and merely worshipped Goci”t The 
following tests of the Veda fully explain the subject, danaka 

(mt cl the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
*** of tlie celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable 
** sum of money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned tnie 
believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through, fire.”' 
25^oiwidistandmg it is optional with those who have their faith in 
only God, te attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduceR 
fe llie attainmmit of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, ‘‘ That he who has true faith in tlie 
** oinalpreseat Supreme, Being may eat aH that exists, ”j: i.e., is not 
hmmd fo enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “The above-mentioned autho- 
“ lily of Veda for eating all sorts of food should only be obseiTed 
the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
“ dakraymm |a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
** ekp^t-keepeis dujing a famine.”§ It is concluded, tliat he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
asacreJcouatiy.asthe Vedanta says, “lu any place wherein the 

because 

“kwl! f particular place of worship 

•« ^ declares, “ In any place which renders 

“ m ^ ea^, man should adore God.” ^^cmiers 

I» is ^ as «)nsequenoe to those who have true belief in 
Qef dying even when the su n may be south of the equator, ^ hfe 

lA jf lhK».nSn gya ati, qs ii , , , 

, ■■ 1 ft flat f 

^WBBiysMuwtasto etana! K^S, ^ the bub i» BO«tth of thn 




the VEDij^TA. 

•“ soial sLaU proceed from the bodv tk _u ^ 

-as theBrahmarmsTippose, passer’t£S'thr^"“f‘ 

and ap^oaches to the Supreme bZ^^. ^ bmi»> 

asserts that “He who in life v«ia also positi-rcsly 

“ shaU (after death) be absorbed ir, *e Sapreme Beixi^^ 

“ to birth nor death, reduction nor auZZ^“ ^ 

The Veda begins and cnZ 

mysterious epithets of God, viz peculiar a»<i 

The first of these signifies, *^rd, SAT- 

^d creates.” The second imnlies “ P^®®®^^’es> destroys 

" male or female.” The third announces Beitlier 

coUectire terms simply affirm that owu ^ Semg. These 
OBEATOB, PHESEEVEB, AlTD DES TROYER OP THE 

® SOtli, 2d, 4ti. ' ' — 
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INTRODUCTION. 


. j intervals between my controversial engagements with 

Idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
toe ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
w which the Sarirafca-Mimansa, commonly called 

toe Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is espla- 
aatory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation 6f the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta wiU, I trust, 

convmce every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 

mculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pme m^e of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
e e as, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the con- 
templataon of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relmquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
Idolatrous ntes can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding 
toe constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see 
perspicuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
mention of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 

their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 

grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in defi- 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,— the source of 
prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral prin- 
ciple, as countenancing criminal intercourse,* ** suicide, j" female mur- 
der, J and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any degree 
the means of diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall ever deem 
myself most amply rewarded. 


* Vide Defence of Hindoo Theism, 

t Vide introdnetion to the Kena-Upanishad. 
t Vide Treatise on Widow-burning. 
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fiam his caamcmuse the Sr^reme Being resolves to create the 
Kurotse. Thai nafare, the apparent cause of (he world, is produced 
^ operating sensitive particle of the world, 
faculties, proceeds. From (he famd- 
arepredi^ ; tfmce spring the seven divisions 

^of Otefirst Seetton of the 1st Mimdakam. 

^ good eonaequmees Their \ the means of produo- 

Pe^naedinvsrioSman. 

**«»«««» ^Scma-vedaUnd^ota ^}T/ Z T 
F^^tbundedgeofthema-veda Yn n *<*»« « 

« k»^a8y(mf0el adesire toemiovemti^^f-‘^°“*^^^ perform them, 
^pracfeof performing 

^ofe ohlatSrSi^^ie SddleTS*^ ^i»e^erofritee 

the four months of the rams and in th ^ 

^ be ate) not attended with hosnitoJ!^ ^ ®P^ : 

^aiswadev: td ^ ^ 

Srf ^ J Aose iUmninat- 

nhTte 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven 
saying, “Come in! come ini ’’ and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to liim « This is 
the eumruit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge are mfirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bUss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
toture gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immerse in ignorance, that is, the foolish practice of rites, consider 
toemselves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subjefct- 
ing themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
Me sure of obtaiimg their objects : but as the observers of such rites 
from tteir excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, aflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
beheve, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious hberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that 
s^owledgeof,and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
toe su^t of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, who residing in forests, live upon gimg as 
weU as househomrs possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
rehgious austerities, the worship of Brahma and others, and exercising 

® ascend through the northern 
path- to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
IS coeval with the worjd, assumes his supremacy. 

of serious consideration the perishable nature 

lr£ Elliot are acquirable from human 

Wks, a Brahman shaU cease to desire theto ; reflecting within 

S'*™ 
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bhm^ that noAing wAteA is obtained through perifhMe nuMn* 
tm Be eq»ecfed to be eternal : beuce wbat use of rito? He then, 
wi& a to aegoire a knowledge of superior learning, wiiaJI 
proceed, wi& a load of wood in his hwid, to a spiritual tcat'her w!if» 
is reisrf in a* doctrines of the Vedas and has firm faith in (loti. 

31» wise teacher sh^properiy instruct Ms pupil so devoted to Uittu 

fised fitan flie^ importunities of external senses, and posseswjd of 
teqnin% of mind, in die knowledge through which he may know 
ms eternal Ssjareme Bring. * 

^nd of the first Mundaham. 


of the superior knowledge, ahae k true. A« fn, 
same nature 

*fe^ete^ Bn Being (0 beloved pupil) varimw eru, 
SuSn^fi'^ « immortal an, 

mirn aad tL ohjedfyf, ako rwmm, 

Wild is hk iatesHset and fi, speeeli; air is Ms bmth^ ibfi 
the wicleunivB^ ’ ^ «««h w his feet ; /or he is tbesonl of 

, the essence l^om ? » “ ‘''® ’ "««» 

^^^«>»Aina&mofeihZh^- 7'^^^^^^ ^ «'«ma» ; then 
«mMf®dtfa«iteeonnuDri««nf«.l„_. numerous reffspring 







ATHiiitiVA-VBIXA. 

seT^^Eal dcBcriptioas, all celestial beiags subordinate to those gods, 
inankind, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
hxunan life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
the head proceed, as weU as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs (two eyes^ two ears^ the two passages of nose 
nnd moi^h)j in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow : all vegetables, tastes, (comisting of sweet , salt, pungent, hitter y 
sour, and astrhigent) united with which the visible elementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart. The Supreme 
existence is himself all — writes as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (0 beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of all animate heings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam^ 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creaturesy is 
style the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; for on 
to rest an existences, such as those that move, those that breathe, those 
^t twtoe, and those that do not. Such is God. You aU contemplate 
m as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief eiid 
of human pursuit. He surpasses all human understanding, and is the 
most pre-emment. He, who irradiates the sun and other bodies, who 
18 smaller than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
IS the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as weU as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon; 
to do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to 
Seizmg the bow found in the Upanishads, the strongest 
^ weapons, man shaU draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened 
by the constant application of mind to God. Do thou (0 pupil). 


mto ^ 1 }^ constoed of all the various elemente that entei 

residence, and 

acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole systeni. To this comuscle this 


m 
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in ft® fame praeliee, withdrawing aR the senees /raw uH>r}4i% 
el^eda, thnn^ ft® miod directed towards the Supri^ffl® Ihititi. 
hit the iii«& which is the eternal GFod. wortl Om, 

6sd, is r^iesented as the bow, the soul as the aritsW, ists'f ihi* 
&p«Bje Being as its aim, which a man of steady iiuitd 

he ft@i be united to Ghxlas fte arrow to ite mark itt 
^ earthy and space reside, and also intellect, with hirmh 
*ad ah tto senses. Do you strive to know solely tfie ONE %■ 
Bemg and fersake all other disconise ; because Ihw 

is the only way to eternal Imnmrnh 

3 tk. 8w „ .k, 

g^idfls; Him ftronoh t)i 1, VarioUS CircUMiStMWCw*, 

he ^ y°’^ ^ oonte„n,lat®. 

fflto^God ‘he ocean of dark ignorance tf» 

■^(d fte heart, his luminous abode. 

removes Ute 

fo&er: ^ one subeto..,, 

h^ ^^®*“»c«mre8knowledi?B°of*i^ ‘h’’ 

■Bd fte so^ ^ ^ happiness tLul^ ei#fii»l. 

tftm htheVedae Zd C’ T" mm^ 

being known to ®Of». wfeo h 

E ^ evil actioiiR /. ’ ^ W miicif t^f 

hrtahy annihilated »« E«<. 


the heart, his i^plendeST f/T 
Jf^^en, who know 4 •«« •• «»««# 
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Two birds (meaning God and the soul) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside xuntedly in one tree, which is the hody. One of them (fhe 
■soul) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but the 
other (God), without partaking of them, witnesses all events. 

The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe^^^ the origin of 
itself, and his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation^ 
When a wise man perceives the re^lendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresent prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 
as perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality ; 
being convinced that there is only one real Existence, which is God. 
ffe then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origin of 
self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs- 
tracting at the same time his mind from all worldly objects by 
constantly applying it to God : the person so devoted is reckoned 
he most perfect among the votaries of the Deity. Through strict 
veracity, the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
mtions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
rom sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of 
plendour and perfection, works in the heart; and to whom only 
he votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
ntruths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to bi-m -vvho without 
mission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
xtricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
onsequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
rehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
uman conception. He,, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
lines in various ways. — From those who do not know him, he is at a 
reater distance than the limits of space, and to those lolio acquire 
knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in 
limate creatures, he is perceived obscurely hy those who apply 

The dilfereace between God, the intellectual principle, aiid the soul, the individual 
ellect, subsists as long as the idea of self-individuality is retained ; like the distinction 
ween finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as the idea of paiticular figure 
lone away. 
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to fern He is not perceptible by vision, nor is be 
descnbable by means of speech: neither can he be the object of 
^y of the ote org^s of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the 
helpofa^tentresorrel^oas ntes : but a person whose miid is 
p^fied by the hght of true knowledge, through incessant contem!’ 
platoon, perceives him, the most pure God tc , 

Supreme Being : he should be observed in the heart, wherein™* 
^isistingof five s^i^, rests. The mind being perfectly W 

from imp^ty ^ w^ spreads over the mind and aU the seii 
imparte a knowledge of himself to the heart senses,. 

Apio^vot^ of ^ obtains whatever division of the world 
and whate^r desirable object he may wish to for himdf 

or/er ano^ ; therefore any one, who is desirous of honoured 
»adTantage should revere him. 

^”dofthslstseeiionoftheSrdMundakam. 

Those wise men who, abandoning all desires rewrA . 

^ has acguhed a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of 
^om the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and iUi^te! 
erve^ere, will never be subjected to further birth 

• . effects of objects visible or 

invisiMe, feels a desire to obtain them shall , 

feelings : but the man satisfied w^T a ? 

IW by a toM de^cISSgSo^:^ 

ev^ durmg Ms Kfe. gnorance, forsahes all such desirea 

of the study 

hearing of spiritual instruction • Lt he S'’ S®* 

fe*e«ledi^ of Gkid is gifted wiA^^^ S 

tp h^ rendering himself conspicuous 

^ man defioient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowl«^ 

firm belief, prudence and pure und °+ a- * ''’'ho, through ' 

desire, seeks fear knwledL 

ledge of Gbd.asLdS SsfSSelri'^®^^^'^^ * 

aod pos%^ of t mTKpito^^ jy exempt from passiou, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Since my publication of the abridgment of tbe-Uedanta, containing 
an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vtasa, I have, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has taken of 
mem, translated mto Bengalee fhe principal chapters of the Vedas as 
being of unquestionable authority amongst ail Hindoos. This work 
mU, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hmdoo Scriptures, which is but the declaration of ‘the unity of God, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only heprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts^ of society, but. also lead them 
frequendy to self-destruction,t or to the sacrifice! of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have .already seen 
many respecta,ble persons of my countrymen, to the great disappoint- 
ment of their interested spiritual gmdes, rise superior to their original • 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religiom As many European 
gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures, -may be gratified with a view of the doctrines 
of the ori^al work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent people wiU, perhaps 
rise from a perusal of them with the. conviction, that in the most 
ancient times the inhabitants of this part o f the globe (at least the 

:■ * ■f ^“^9° 0^ cAste can only eat once between sunrise and sunset— cannot eat dressed 
victuals m a boat or ship— nor clothed— nor in a tavern— nor any food that has been 
toadied by a person of a different caste— nor, if interrupted while eating, can he resume 

htci moo I ^ 


t As at Prayaga, Ganga Sagar, and under the wheels of the car of Jagannath. 
f As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed to be doubtful 
ire earned to (He on the banks of the Ganges. This is practised by the Hindoos of Bengal 
>nly, the cruelty of which affects even Hindoos of Behar, Hahabad, andalltheup^r 
provinces. 
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fflore intelligent class) were not tmacquainted with metaphysical sub- 
jects; that allegorical language or description was veiy frequently 
employ to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
designated as independent existences ; and that, howeyer 
matabje tins method mi^t be to the refined understandings of men of 
irannag if had the m<Mt mischievous effect when literature a 


, . w uu loio icuuvu Luiuerstanamgs of men of 

trannag it bad the m<Mt mischievous effect when literature and 
^^phy producing aU those absurdities and idolatrous 

soUcns w^ have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
^n, ^ darkened every beam of understanding. ^ ^ 

crMm o/fhe ^ Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 

oftheworir?t‘^^-r^“^^“®^ ^th the existence 

last are'subiridS mto several branches, and these 

each ySr^ thT general characteristic of 

, estrenoi^^eljLt arT^ ^^^at of 

«Wbitaigo?^ other arts and sciences. They also 

Bei«S. by means -of of the Supreme 

shapes or properties are analLol Z^ inanimate, whose 

Md pointing out the modToftlTir those attributes, 

the medium of fire 1 immediately or through 

imd the mode of worehipph^Mm inculcated, 

oj a plurality of gods id ?<SdS 

o^^rs is not only con^veSTb^ preceding 

mt^uction,-foriimtance,tSrSwA- for its 

gether Witt the whole auJgSLi ^ ^ &o. to- 

sf e of those whose limited unSre£r’ ^“^^hiculcated for the 
rf^prehendingand adorin/S^fT^/^'*®^®'^ them incapable 

*^^in in“ W fi that 

re^ous pnnc^le. Should tU, ““ bruMed state, destitute of all 
eeIf,aswdlasbyite^t^tS^ /^l^ationgiyeu bytheVeSS 
to rec^cae those aSvS 

otilfir, as tlic^ ^^echrf^ th s^e^^aingly at variance with 
^mg, with others which invisible SnurT* 

■•^rosentatioiis tised 





tbe JloS ^ oni general researctee into 

^’^Tien we lenV + ’ ^ ®re objected to the conflict of many obstacles, 
at varianeJ traditions of ancient nations, we (Jften find them 

atanceTra^SlT^ ’ ^7 this circum- 

tent it il to reason as a surer gm’de, we soon find howincompe- 

finil th !’ ^ ®°“duct ns to the object of our piirsnit. We often 

our endeavours or clearing up our 
P plenties It only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompSible 

our comfort and happiness mainly depend, 
best method per^ps IS, neither to give ourselves upeilusively 
o thegmda^eof &e one or the other; but by a proper use of the 
®“'^eavour to improve our inteUectual and 
wtS f ly^ oathe goodness of the Almighty Power, 

WJi^h alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
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Jl Who is lie [ashs a pupil of his spiritual father imder whose 

%, K I ^ tlie intellectual power makes its approach to different objects ! 


* * lie under whose authority breath, the primitive power in the 


Jr 

its opei’atiou? Who is he by whose direction language 
^ pronounced ? And who is that immaterial bein,g that 




I ** ‘vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 


4-3 

lELe, {_answers the spiritual parent,'] who is the sense of the 
^ ixearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential cause of 
“ * '4 breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ;--this 

lilt- 3 eing concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men^ 
V I 3L*elinquished the notion of self-independence and self-considera- 
fr^onm 'knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of 
43X1. j oy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 
^ ^ 3 IX I . Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 

^ > intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 

? > ' of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 

* I I I f jt t. XH within the reach of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
wi its above conception. Our ancient spiritual parervts h&Ye thus 

f 14, i 1 1. oci him to us. 

f t J t . He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
i ll roots language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not 
» I »€3oified thing which men worship ; know THOU this. 

Tt ? 1 1 „ He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and who, 

learned men, knows die real nature of understanding, is 
l*iil|;>x*eme Being, and not any specified thing which men yorship ; 

. . ■ . *riiou this. 

• He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by whose 
,P toxiden^ every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 

Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
k -ri-iotj. this. ' 
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and 8®“«e Of hearing, 

d wio Vows the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the Supreme 

1^, and not any specified thing which men worship ; know thop this. 

emelL^d T’ perceire through the sense of 

mellmg, ^d who applies the sense of smelling to its objects is the 

™ -ipt 

^th. If you [continues the spiritual parent], from what I h/rnfl^ 

^ »PP<», „p a... .. I a.. 

you in truth faow very httle of the Omnipresent Being; and ^v 

nroCll t ?f ot sense, Is 
hodiPQnf+i, hut also his description which you extend to the 
b^es of the celestial gods, is also imperfect ;«you consequently should 
enqi^e mto the trae knowledge of (he Supreme Being ' To this the 
^^Oth^^ I perceive that at this moment I begin to know God.” 
11 . ill ^0* suppose, ” continves he, “that I know God 

^;sed o?L r w above-stated assertion, is p^ 

se^d of the knowledge respecting God, vis., ‘that I neither know 

him horoi^hly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.-” 

nth. [27ie sptntuaZ father again resumes:] He who bebeves 
^t he cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who be W 
^t he can comprehend God, doea not know him : as men of perfect 

^ ^ comprehension; and 

01 a»ir.io.pl„.^’JaTn * “■■’I'™ “t* »*ki. th. »»I, 

of tnsenstble particles, leads to the notion of God ; which notion 
to everlasting happiness. ’^^ZX 
(hrormrST’ ^ P°^®5 °f acquirmg knowledge respecting God, and 

InoirV^SZCZ i “T*"» •»•*«<*>»*« 

^ T^Wer has not known him is si, hi 

God eZ 1‘eamed men, having reflected on the Spirit ^ 

^ tending over all moveable as well as immoveable creature! sIpI 
J^ ^parture from this world are absorbed int o fbe SuprerBefeg 

* mL _ . - ». 


* Til© wjm of tihfi ik^ou i 


CTUW VA UJCD HjUUiOZl CQDCfillllinir tK» .Qmn>w>«v..r> T) * • . , ' 

IS ** ill© Sooi of the ixniTerB©, fiTid bears Hh* anmA \ ^ given ia tb© Vedanta^ is, that 

““-in* 


37Ai,2. 
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In a battle between the celestial^' gods and the demons^ God obtain-- 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former ( or pro'perly speah- 
ing, God enabled the former to defeat the latter) ; but, upon this vic- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective digni- 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast,, 
appeared to them with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was : they, 
consequently^ said to lire, or properly speaking the god of fire : Dis- 
cover thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is.” His 
reply was, ‘‘ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance,, 
which asked him, “ who art thou ?” He then answered, “ I am fire, and 
I am the origin of the Veda,” that is^ 1 am a well-known personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
again, What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He 
replied, 1 can burn to ashes all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
Oanst thou bum this straw?” The god of fire approached the 
straw, but could not burn it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, I have been xmable 
‘‘ to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to 
wind {or properly to the god of wind), “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
“ what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, “ Who 
art thou ?” He then answered, “ I am wind, and I pervade unlimit- 
ed space ,*” thai is, I am a well-known personage. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, “ What power is. 
“ in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He replied, “ I can uphold 
“ all that exists m the world.” The Supreme Being then, having laid 
a straw before him, said to him, “ Canst thou uphold this straw ?” 
The god of wind approached the straw, but could not hold it up,, 
though he exerted aU his power. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
told the others, “ I have been unable to discover what adorable appear- 
ance this is.” Now they aU said to the god of atmosphere, “ Discover 
“ thou, 0 revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
“is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 

In the Akhyayika it is said that those powers of the Divinity which produce agree- 
able ^ects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are represented under the figure o£‘ 
celestial gods, and those attributes from which pain and misery flow, are called demons^ 
and step-brothers of the former, with whom they are in a state of perpetual hostility. 
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sppearanee, wliicli vanished from his view, ile met at the same spot 
a woman, the goddess of instruction, arrayed in golden robes in the 
of the most beautiful Uma.''=* He asked, ‘‘ What was that 
adtimble appearance She replied, “ It was the Supreme Being 
to whose victory you are aU advanced to exaltation.” The 
d of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su- 
irenie Being that had a'ppeared to them. Heat first communicated 
fMt mformotion to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods of hre 
wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable appearance' 
and hm perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the others, that 
It was hiileed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be superior to 
ifieofliergock As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 

adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew mior m 

eny one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he seems 
only snpenor to eveiy other god, but also, for that reason exalted 
aW the gods of fii-e and wind. ’ 

Tlie foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being; meaning tom one instant he shines at once ow 
minvrse like the illumination of Hghtning ; and in another Aod !■ 

appears as quick as the twinlding of an eye Ac-ain it is’re 

o/rte Supreme Being, thatpure mind cLeive'; t 

to him as nearlv as possible • Thrm +T-. ^PP^’oaches 

him IS repeatedlv used. That ftnd .eJ'/i i to 

Nance, and to whom, the mind cannotapproaeriVaX *n 
ereamres ; he is therefore called » b! b t?® 

P’vseribed manner, he vroTsbivDed All’ to 

who knows God in the manner to d ^^^ere the person 

Tell me. O spiritua Sir 1 11 ! . . 

‘%>ftheTeda.” The JSSfl or the principal part! 

‘^^^tnthelnfincipalpartof thfvSfwrb 1 ^Id 

“WeecVtoldymilupto^^ God alone, and, 

over the senses, performance of relt • ’ devotion, control 

“ parts of the Teda, as well as those f remaining 

“Velas, are mil, the feeTto 

who understands it as thus deiX? b^ He 

acquires eternal and unchang eahl beo^I!^5 hteieelf from 


' tlie wife of Siva. 
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preface. 


& p^c. of my .tlempt » of to co».plto 

S'? »•<■ «» »rrentte.«.ie« 

„d cd di.«,„to* cop,.. ^ 

allow, for the pmpose of diffusing Hmdon i i j 

the adherente of that religion. ThT^reTeS,^? Wledge 

0001*0+ +i>o T?, present publication is mtendeci to 

Soo respecting 

^ ^a^er from the matter W in their doctrinal 
scnptares, than from the Puranas, moral tales, or any other modem 

rites and habits daily encouraged and 
fostered by their self-interested leaders 

work not only treate polytheism with contempt and disdain, 

intellectual Principle 

^ Its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 

“J coimtrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
Sf prejudices, being perfectly satisfied -wdth 

the tmth of the doctrmes contamed in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerii; system 
of idol-worshp which they were led to follow, have altered tlieir 
conduct in a i^er becoming the dignity of human beings ; 

Iw . • and their misguided foUowers, over • 

whose opimons prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
. . jnd^ent, prefer cnstom and fashion to the authorities of 

Jeir scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of reKgions 
evotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree 
tte natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
fiemous mture, which even the most savage nations would 
to commit, unless compeUed by the most urgent necessity.^ I 
am, however, not without a sanguin e hope that, through Divine 

® Vide the latter end of the Introduction to the MnndsAa Cpanishad. 
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Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or later avail them 
^ives of that true system of religion which leads its observers to « 
w edge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards thei: 
fehow-creatures, impressing their hearts at the same time with humiUt-j 
^d chanty, accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contra^ to the code of idolatiy, this system defines sins as evil thoughts 
proceed^ from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and' 
^mtam truth, and to render service to my feUow-labourers, confiding 
m the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 




KATHA UPANISHAD. 


Desirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa 'performed the saerifice 
Viswajit, at which he distributed all his property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father as fees, 
to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with compassion,, 
reflecting within himself, “ He who gives to attending priests such 
“ cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are- 
‘‘ incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is carried 
“ to that mansion where there is no felicity whatever.” 

■ He then said to his father, “ To whom, 0 father, wilt thou consign 
“ me over in lieu of these cows ?” and repeated the same question a. 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “ I shaE 
“ give thee to Yama ” (fJie god of death). The youth then said to 
himself, “ In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold a foremost 
“ place among many sons or pupils of the first class, and I am not 
“ inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class : whether 
my father had a previous engagement with Yama, which he will 
“ now perform by surrendering me to him, or made use of such an 
“ expression through anger, I know not.” The youth finding his father 
afflicted with sorrow, said,- “ Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathers, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“ good men. Life is too short to gain advantages hy means of falsehood 
“or breach of promise ; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“ again like it puts forth its form. Do you therefore surrender me to 
“ Yama according to your promise.” The youth Nachiketa, hy per-- 
mission of his father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
remained there for three days without food or refreshment^ Yama 
returned to his dwelling, and was thus addressed hy his family: “A 
“ Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire ; good householders, 
“ therefore, extinguish his anger hy offering him water, a seat, and 
“ food. Do thou, 0 Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“ in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sanguine expectation of success, 
“his improvement from- associating with good men, the benefit 
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widch. lie miglit derive from Ids affable conversation, and the fruits 
produced by performance of prescribed sacrifices, and also by digging 
of wells and other pious liberal actions, as well as all Ms sons and 
cattle, to be destroyed, should a Brahman happen to remain in Ms 
house without food.” 


Yama being thus admonished by his family^ a'pyroaehed Nachiheta 
a/nd said to him ; *‘As thou, 0 Brahman, hast Kved in my house, a 
revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
"“I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me ; 
“and do thou ask three favours of me as a recompense for what thou 
“ hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these i days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request, saying, “ Let, 0 Yama i 
'‘^my father Grotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, Ms 
“ tranquillity of mind be restored, Ms anger against me extinguished, 
“ and let Mm recognise me on my return, after having been set free 
■^‘bythee. This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 

Yama then replied': 

“ Thy father^ styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
“ regard for you as before ; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Kac^eta then made Ms second request. “In heaven, 
where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, 0 Yama ! 
canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
unafSicted either by tMrst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
enjoys gratification. As thou, 0 Yama ! dost possess knowledge 
‘“respecting fire wMch is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“ enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
“with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of ^thee, as the 
second favour wMch thou hast offered.” Yama replied : “ Beiug 

“po^essed of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the 
“ enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; wMch 
“ do thou attentively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain 
“ vaiio^ Elions in heaven, as the support of the world, and as 
riding in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior to 
^ creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
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wMcli are requisite in forming to sacred fire, as well as to 
of preserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instruetlfto^ 
exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yama being pleased, 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus say's ; 

‘‘I shall bestow on toe another favour, which is, that this sacral l&xo 
“ pliflll he styled after thy name ; and accept thon this vahiaMe aX3.<i 
various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from parents axxA 
spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as preserih-^s^ 

■“ in the Veda, and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 

“ studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to repeated bix'fcki 

** and death : he, having known and contemplated fire as 

‘‘ from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, fuU of splenrlo'o.r, 

“ and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise wrrship'p®^ 

of sacred fire, who, understanding to three things prescribed, 

« ofEered oblation to fire, surmounting all afflictions during life, 3.xi«3- 
extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“ This 0 Nachiketa I is that knowledge of sacred fire, the messbxxs 
“ of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as die secoxxci 
favour ; men shah cah it after thy name. Make, O Nachiketa I t3xy 

** third request.” ^ 

Nachiketa then said: “Some are o£ opinion tliat after 
“ demise existence continues, and otiiers say it ceases Hence a doixtot 
“ has arisen respecting the nature of the soul; I therefore msh 
“ instmctedhy thee in this matter. This is &e last of Ae favoms 
“ hast offered.” Yama replied : “Even gods have dofnbted and dispo-bed- 
“ on this subiect ; which being obscure, never can be thorou^ily 
“ comprehended : Ask. 0 Nachiketa ! another favo^ instead o/ 

“Do not thou take advantage of my promse, u g>'^® P ^ 

“ request ” Nachiketa replied : “ I am positively informed that sods 

.. d«.te on to ™ 

rC“ no“to; .. ^1..” 

Yama Ld • “ Do thou rather request of me to give thee and 

each to attainibe age d ^ 

“ battle, elephants, goats, and horses ; ' 

“ where thou shalt Hve as many years as ^ou ^ ^ 

“ Tf thou knowest another object eqnaDy desirable with thew, 

4 
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■“SS'obS ^ a- .0 ..jby a 

„ “-^ accord^ to % desire aU objects that are difficnlt of 
acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 

can acquire 

“S2r™n r Enjoy thou the attendance 

“ n u ZvT^u ’■ <^0 i^ot put to me 

Nachieta the question resjiecting eicistence after death ” 

"ha?S ^“Wxnents thou 

hast offered 0 Jai^! m the Jlrst place doubtful; and should 

‘W til S “1 r’ of all the senses ; and 

.. ^ Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 

‘‘So and mudc, remain with thee 

“ behdd ThT forMlp 

beheld thee, we i^y acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it 

• and we also may hve as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 

^ I ^eaS; 

“aud^^^^- w^’ habitation is the low mansion of earth, 

^ and ^ is hable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
^ empted from d^^ and debiHty, and understanding from them that 

of ltera emy infAr 

47r^t of music, sexual gmtifica. 

tiOA^ sensual p^ures, who can take dehght in a longue on 

ns in that knowledge whieh removes 
«S /^‘^“ce after death, and is of great importance 

difliculty. I, bTachiketa, cannot ask any other fevour but this.” 

^ of the fret Seeti<m of Ike Jhst Chapter {UtVallt) 


f^ocAiketa’e resolution, an- 
^s ike thti^ g^ton, saying, “Knowledge of God which leads to 

“S 2t^r fruiti^tl 

producing different consequences 
« ^ ^ inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 

twoi^es ^owledge, is blessed; and he who, for ike lake of 
"reward, practises rites, is exiduded frn™ + 1 ,. of 

beatitadp V-hn-nrieie^ j • X enjoyment of etem^ 

beatitade. Knowledge and ntes both offer themselves to man ; but 
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^Hible nature of fruition^ I performed the worsliip of the sacred fire, 
whereby I became possessed of this sovereignly of long duration., . * 

‘‘Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa I hast through firmness refused, though 
“ offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire, 
“and which is the support of the world — the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear — praiseworthy — f ull of 
“ superhuman power — extensive and stable. 

“ The soul is that which is difficult to he comprehended— most 
“ obscure — ^veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“ resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
“unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
“mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“neither rejoices, nor does he grieve. 

“A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“to be distinct from the hod^y^ feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I thiTYk 
*‘the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

Nachiketa then ashed. “If thou knowest any Being who exists 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and ^eir observers, and 
'“also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respec- 
*‘tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do ffiou 
“inform me.” 

Yama r&plies : “ I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom aU 
the Yedas treat of, either direedy or indirectly ^ to whom all austeri- 
.^‘ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“the duties of an ascetic*, He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
“ the Supreme Being, 

“ That Om is the titlb of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 

- “ through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; (that iSy if he 
> toorShip Brahma hy means of Om, he shall he received into his man- 
sum ; or if through it he devote his mind to God, he shall obtain absorp- 
tion.) 

“ Om is the. best of all means ccdcvlated to direct the nninfl towards 
** God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
. '“ of God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore having recourse 
“ to this word, .shall either be absorbed in God, or revered like Mahma. 

The soul is not liable to birth nor to death ; it is mere understand- 
“ing : neither does it take its origin hrorn any other or from itself : 
"•“lienee it is unborn, eternal without reduction. and unchangeable; 
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“ therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body may 
“ receive. If any one ready to Mil another imagine that he can desteoy 
“ his soul, and the other thint that his soul shall suffer deetructa(^ 
“they both know nothing; for neither does it MU nor is it MUed y 

“ The soul is the smaUest of the smaU, and ^eatest of the great. 
“It resides in the hearts of aU living creatures. A man who knows 
“it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
.‘‘internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 

“ overcomes sorrow and perplexity. i, . «■ 

“The soul, although without motion, seems to goto furthest space , 
“ and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move eve^- 
“ where. Who can perceive besides myself, that splendid soul, the 
“ support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“ The soul, .although it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“to perishable material objects; knowing it as great and extemve, 
“ a wise Tnari never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“acquirable from the study , of the Vedas, nor through rentenfav6 
“memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction :but 
“ he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, Ihe so 
** rendering itself conspicnons to Hm. 

ITo man can aco[uire a knowledge of tLe sonl witkout abstaining 
“from evil acts; without having control over the senses and &e 
“ ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet fiUed with 

“the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“ throngb bis knowledge of God. 

“ No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
the existence of that God whose food is all things even the Brahma 

“and the Kshatra ; (that is, who destroys every object hearing figure 
“ and appellation) ; and who consumes death itseH eyen as butter. ” 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter (2nd Valli). 


“ God and the soul-'^ entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
* - abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary consequen*- 
“ ces of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished according 
“ to its good or evil actions, an d ihe former witnesses all those events. 

* Tke word aotil Here means the human soul, Jivatma ; but generally in these 
translations it is used for Paramatma, the Oversoul” — E d. 
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^ who have a knowledge oi God. consider the former as light and 

• ^ the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well as those 
« w ® coheeted fire three times for worship, believe the same. 

We can know and eoUset fire, which is a bridge to the observers 
‘‘of ntes; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who is tiie con- 

« 7 ignorance. Consider 

the soul as a rider, the body as a Car, the inteUect its driver, the mind 
^ as Its rein, the extern^ senses are called the horses restrained by 
the mind,^exte^ objects are the roads: so wise men believe the 

u I’ody. tie senses and the mind, to be the partaker' 

0 / the eomeqmneee of good or evil acts. 

« driver, be indiscreet, 

intelleM power he^me unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
ttie control of an U7)fit driver. 

“H the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
“exSenfdlJv^r " --^-able; like good horses under an 

^ “He, who ^s not a prudent inteUect and steady mind and who 
^coMequendy hves always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
"'but descends to tlie world. ® ^ 

inteUect and steadymind, and consequently 
‘hvMdways pure, attains that glory from whence he never wiUdLend 
a r . ^ inteUect as Ms prudent driver, and a steady Tm^T^d 

mortaUty, arrives at the Mgh 

glory of the onunpresent God. ^ 

“eslpni! “ niore refined than the senses; the 

of m^ect IS apin more exalted than that of the mind ; the prime 
se^tave particle IS superior to the source of inteUect ; nature, the ap- 
p^t cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle to 
“^c^eo^p^sentGodis stiU superior: nothing is more exalted 

the Supreme 

^object of God exists obscurely throughout the universe, con- 

aegn^yianot pe^ived ;but he is known through the anute inteUect 
^^c^totly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating undeiv 
^ s^ndmgs. A^wise i^shaU transfer the power of speech and that of 
« to^ aid the mind to the inteUect, and the inteUect ' 

to the purified soul, and the.soul to the unchmigeaMe Supreme Being 
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' “ That sensitive pIrticriSr ‘i«®-edst to know. 

«ae celestial deities, and wHch wa^lSre^ed ^ 

exists, enteiing into the space of ti, i, .1^*^ elements, 

"is tto existence which thou desired^ to there resides. It 

“kindled below anTaWrirpres”^ o^tioM after the wood has been 
‘•‘■<^re as pregnant women take of th^‘ /f* observers with the same 
“prudent observers and men ha>>-+ ‘ Praised daily by 

“atmosphere frZ’ T <ievotion. LI 

“down, on which all the wor-M • ^ “ which he goes 

“rest, and independently of 

“which thou desiredst tok^;"^th°!^.^?.^^^^^ ‘^«®tence 

“is connected with the bodv is that ' Jit intellect there 

“pure and immaterial eite^ce md Si P^uciple, which is 

“principle is the individual intellect • but he WiSS °’^®tspreading 
“are different in nature is sirS to’. ! thinks here thatthey 
" Through the mind ’ rmriSrf I transmigrations. 

“ledge that the soul is of di'^ ^y^ritu^znstruetiom, the know- 
“from iht eourM, dwll be aceeinS . ^ do Dieims is different 

"enSnl, e«^ He rrto STi.. *!■' ““ o' “V 
“p^ple, undergoes transmi^Sn '' inteUectual 


>■!»», fl» eizeTeliri o' ^ 

" of past and future events * Hp aT ^g^t. He is tlie Lord 

“ i B, i. the. 

“ ««e ™j „ s“ “o ‘“’O' lo “» 

“the hollow places and is W disperses throughout 

"ofdi..„..s«dSS rjT ^ "» “* 

“PWiD™Ho.fert^ZS^„'»«-l> odior, sben be 

“duality.** P^e, freed from the idea 
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« T*}!© body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 

nnbom and xmcbangeable spirit, -tbrongb whose constant contem- 
plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
transmigration. He is that existence which thon desiredst to know, 
spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; preservea 
a materiah existence as depending on him ; moves in space ; resides 
in fire , walks on the earth ; enters li£e a guest into sacrificial vessels ; 
dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves throughout the sky ; 
seems to be bom in water, as fishes, dee, - produced on earth, as vege^ 
ta s, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, and also as members of 
J sacnfices : yet is he truly pure and great. He who causes breath to 
heart and peditum to descend, resides in the heart : 

e IS adorable ; and to him aU the senses offer oblation of the objects 
“ which they preceive. 

^ When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, no- 
te then remains in the body which may preserve the system : It 
‘‘ is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

^ Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence -of other 
ft 3/ mortal exist : but they all exist lowing to that other 

* existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
God : and also how man, void of that hnowledge^ 0 Gautama f 
“ transmigrates after death. 

Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others- 
“ assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowle^o 
during their lives. 

The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone is 
‘‘ called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
whom nothing can exist : He is that existence which thou desiredst 
to know. As fire,! although one in essence, on becoming visible in th6“ 
World, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its different 
‘‘‘locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“various modes, according as he connects himself with different 
‘Mnaterial objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“ As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“ body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
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gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred others places, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that ‘‘although a know- 
“ ledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible to 
“acq^uire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured gods ; 
for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
instructed mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to be 
■supposed lhat direction to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
'Should the Idolater say, “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
'“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension, I 
will agree with biTu in that point ; but infer from it, that we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge ; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
^ger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach both 
the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that are 
bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of the Vedanta that a householder also is required to perform 
the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all tl^e varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says,!^ “ Thxis must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“ knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repea t- 
“ ing the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“ oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“ contiauaUy make offerings in -their own organs of sensation and 
“ intellect^ 

“ Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they 
■Hnstmct others of God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when 

5 
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“ they Tneditate in sUenee, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
“ employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 

Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing 
“rvith the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural knowleci^ is the 
“ root of every eeremcmial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written “ Even a householder, 

“ rrfro acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“drows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
“into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “It still remmns 
unaccountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas re- 
“peateffly declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“maniind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrary faith, and continue to practise idolatry,” I would 
in ansirer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practicd part of the Hindu religion is built. Many learned Brahmans 
^ perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are weH 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as 

in the nte8, ceremomes, and festivals of idolatry, they find the source ' 

ISin Z Protect idol- 

wo^p tom aU attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 

utmost (rf&eir^wer, by keeping the knowledge of their^scriptutos 
from the rest of the people. Their foUowers, too, confi^ 
maese leaders feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a being resembling . themselves in birth, shape and 
^e^ les : md are nat^y delighted with a mode of wUip 
a^r^ble to the senses, though destructive of moral principles and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Emopeans, indued with high principles of liberality but 

^ y an mteipretation widcli, titou^jh. plausible is W -nn 

5..^ 2; Lidi 

^eh toe Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the EAt of 
Thav f, re^ectively represented by different figures 
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The argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that “ those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by 
“ the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such 
“ belief to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine 
respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
“ existences ; and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost 
“ impossible, the worship of figured gods should be admitted.” This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur- 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the xmiverse. But 
I am confident that the least reflection on the subject will clear up 
this point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work 
which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millions of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in that case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that “ God is everywhere, and everything is 
in God,” means that nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears 
real existence except by the volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the xmiverse, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
God is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedanta] : 
That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
which are contained in matter, is not various, because he is 
declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description and again, 
The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere xmderstand- 
ing. Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be- 
lievers in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi- 
sht ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose chamcters as 
believers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
and works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach- 
ers, although they declared their faith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particular character and respect he was entitled to. It is, how- 
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evOT,- extremely remarkable, that the very argomeat which they 
^ploy to shew the impossibility of practi«il coniOnnity to faith in 
omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
tore own idola^; for the beKevere in the godhead of Krishna, and 
toe devotees of Kali, as well as the Mlowers of Siva, believe firmly 
m the ommpresence of Krishna,^ Kali,t and Siv8,t respectively. 

anthontaes, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
toeirommpresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
m rrorship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities 

f much more consonant with 

^ Idea of a Supreme Bemg than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay ^vme honours ! Another argument is, that “ lo man 
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works, and subjecting bimseli entirely to custom and fashion^ whick 
are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular wkim? 
But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry 
and defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 
or to promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

Ist. The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghxmandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
wit the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modem in- 
toduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. Srd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom ; 
and, 4th ^ The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
reach of custom and law. I may conclude this subject with an 
appeal to the good sense of my countrymen, by asking them, ‘‘ whose 
advice appears the most disinterested and most rational — that of 
those who, concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thus, Believe whatever we may say — don’t examine or even touch 
your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties — do not only 
consider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if not the whole) of your property or that of the man who lays 
your scriptures and their comments as well as their translations 
before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without neglect- 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your duty to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creaturesj and also to pa^ true respect to 
those who think and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
j udiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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The physical powers of man are Hmited, and when viewed com- 
paratively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his moral 
acuities rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capabihty of almost boundless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the universe, and the Hmited extent of boddy strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
sarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 
xiature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self - 
oomplacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
Or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having, 
joeglected opportumties of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures., 
From considerations Hke these it has been that I (although bom a. 

rahman, and instructed in my youth in aU the principles of that' 
sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
oountrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
pyirer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportunity of ob- 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been thrown. 

their self-interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them 
to the temple of idolatiy ; and while they hid from their view the 
.tsnue substance of moraHty, have infused into their simple hearts a 
■w^eak attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I anr 
sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a pecuHar mode 
of .diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
■fclxe offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
•v'i sited with the severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion 
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from flm socie<7 of liis femOy and friends. In a woid. he is doomed 
to mdergo what is commonly caUed loss of caste. 
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ISA UPANISHAD 


OP THE 

YAJUR VEBA. 

1st. All tke material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supr^ne 
regulatmg spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thoughts, 
prese^e t yse f from self-suffiaieney, and entertain not a covetons 
regard tor property belonging to any individual. 

^d. ^t man desire to hve a whole century, practising, in this 
wor ,, unng that time, religious rites, because for such A selfish 
M inn AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the Scpeemb 
bPiRiT, either hy devoting themselves solely to the performanae of die 
eeremomes of religion, or hy living destitute of religious ideas, shdll 
after death, assume the state op demons, sueh as that of the celestial 
gods, and of other ereated beings, which aee shbeounded with thb 
DAEKNESS OF IGNOEANOE. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he proceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind : Him no 
exterrml sense can apprehend, fora knowledge of him outruns even 
he internal sense : He though free from motion, seems to advance, ' 
leavmg behind human inteUect, which strives to attain a knowled<^e 
respectog him : He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 

under him the whole system of the world. 

5th. He, the- Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
le in reahty Ims no motion ; he seems to be distant from those 
who have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems 
0 near to those who feel a wish to know him: but, in fact. He 
pervades the internal and external parts of this whole universe. 

trt ! • ■ A perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 

If Hat IS he who perceives that the material existence is merely depe,ide^ 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also perceives the 
preme eing m the whole universe (that is, he who perceives that 
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13th. It is said that oae consequence may be attained “iy the 
■worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prafcriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, -will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “ Thou hast, 0 sun,” (says to the sun a -person agitated on 

(he approach of death, who during his life attended to the performance 
of rdigious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God,) 
'■thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
“ the true Being, who rules in thee. Take ofp that veil for the guid- 
ance of me thy true devotee,” , 

16th. 0 thou (continues he), “ who nouxishest the worlds 

^‘movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundaTie system— 
0 snn, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
‘‘draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“prosperous aspect” Why should I (says he, again retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “ why should I 
entreat the sun, as I am wetat he is,” that is, “ the Being who rules 
“ in the sun rules also in me.” 

17th. “Let my breath,” resumes he, “ be absorbed u/ter death 
“ into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
“ 0 my intellect, think now on what may he beneficial to me. 0 fire 
“ remember what religious rites I have hitherto performed.” 

18th. “0 illuminating fire,” continues he, “observing all our 

“ religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of 
“ the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being 
“ now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last 
“ salutation.”**'* 

^This example from tlie Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of an idolater 
on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on the miserable conse- 
quence of fixing their mind on any other object of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Thus says the illustrious Manu: “The three great immutahle 
“ words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)”, preceded by 
the letter Om and also the “ Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“ lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine bliss. ’{' 

Om, when considered as one letter uttered hy the help of one articnktion, is the 
symbol of the Supreme Spirit. It is derived fi-om the radical ^ to 
affix “ One letter (Om) is the emblem of the most High.”— II. 83. dms 
one letter, Oni, is the emblem of the Supreme Behig.^^-Bhagavadgita, It is true that 

this emblem conveva two sounds, that of 0 and of m, nevei-theless it is held to be one 
letter in the above sense; and we meet with instances even in the ancient and modern 

languages of Europe that can justify such privileges; such as = (Xi) and a> (Fsi) 
recLed single letters in Greek, and Q, W, X, in EngHsh and others. But when con- 
sidered as a • triliteral word consisting of 3T, H, Om imphes, the toe Vedas, the 
three states of human natui-e, the toe divisions of the universe, and the toe deities, 

Brahma Vishnu and Siva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this 
world- or properly speaking, the toe principal attributes of the Supreme Being 
persortihed as Brahma, Vislmu, and Siva. In this sense it implies, in fact, the imiverse 

controlled by the Supreme Spii-it. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of pMlosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables excepted), 
the methodical collection or expansion of matter is understood by the term creation, 
gi-adual or sudden peiweraioa of order is intended by destruction, and the power which 
wards off the latter from the former is meant by preservation. ^ ^ 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation is, that they m common with 
others, are able to acauhe a notion of a Superintending Power, though unfelt and in- 
visible, solely through their observation of material phenomena ; and that should they 
reject this mediimi of conviction, and force upon themselves a belief of the production .of 
matter from notlnng, and of its liability to entire annihilation, then nothing would 
remain in the ordinary coui-se of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 

iiotion of that unknown. Supreme Supwintending Power. 

' -j* The last clause adntits of another interpretation, viz., “must be considered as the 

immith. or mnn&wctl vart of llie Vedas., 
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“ TOioever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
negligence, shall approach the most High God, become as air, 
and acquire after death an ethereal essence/' 

“From the tliree Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
“milted out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the- 
word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri." 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om 
“Bhuvah, and Swah; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“three singly, the most High God, the source of inteUwit, should he 
“ worshipped.” 

So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, (Karth, 

“ Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence ; hence 
" these three words are called the Defined.” 

[Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being tlio hotly 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon tho following cousi- 
derations : — 

1st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. * ^ 

2ndly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular intervak 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 

effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support 
each other. t 


3rdly. ISiat those bodies, when viewed collectively, are congk 
dered one, m the same way as the members of an animal b(xiy 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4tUy. Any material body whose members move methodically 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufiadent for their 
prese^tion, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
utoea the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

Sthly, It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body 18 found to exist m space as far as our perceptions, wWi tho 
nal^^ or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

_ ^ body be infinite as space, the power tliat guides its 

minb^ must be internal, and therefore styled the Soot, and not 
^ existence even in thought without the 

:^i^ ftm sup^ ^t tile Supreme aU-pervading power is ti»,e 
soul of toe universe, botii^ eating from eternity to eternity; md 

» liTmiitti son! and the Supreme Spirit— E». " 
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that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be consi- 
dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
three passages : 

“ We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
“ on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
fiftther mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the all-per- 
“ vading soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
“ intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
‘‘ wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om 
is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Gima- Vishnu : “A 
Brahman shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning 
“ and at the end ; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirdhle 
consequence will fail ; and unless it follow, it will not be long 
“ retained.” 

That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz., “ Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“ the Supreme Spirit.” (Mundaha Upanishad.) 

Manu also calls to mind the purport of the same passage : “ And 
“rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“ offerings, pass away ; but the letter Om is considered that which 
“ passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most High the Lord of 
“ created beings.” 

“ By the sole repetition of Om arid the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is styled a 
“knower of God,” 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says: “God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term sigtflfying: By means of a 
“ knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“tious.” 
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the morning or evening or during the night, while meditating on 
“the Supreme Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be 
“inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce 
“ Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three 
“ lines, and shall finish it with the term OiA. We meditate on him 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
“ all thtTigs ; who spreads over the three mansions ; that eternal Spirit, * 
“ who inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures ; most desirable 
“ and all-pervading ; and who, residing in intellect,' directs the opera- 
“ tions of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. The^' 
“ worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
“ above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
“ religious observance or austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is 
“ the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads : that imperishable 
“ and incomprehensible Being is understood by these three texts. 

“ Whoever repeats them once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“ or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 

“ After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
“ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading: thereby 
“ all religious observances, though not performed, shall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 

“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“ texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of aU 
worlds. “ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“ those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 

“ is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.” — The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists peivading the universe, “ Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“ unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
“ Spirit.'^ — Mundaka Upanishad, 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “ Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
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“devasya dWmalii, dhiyo yo nah pracliodayat.” Wo uHxlitate «t» Ijiaf, 
iiMkscribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid iSiiii, the ospi-m 
object of worship. He does not only inwanily nilo fjie stm, Imt, he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us nuitcrial beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “ Ho who inwardly riiles 
the sun is the same immortal spiHt who inwanily ndes tliee.’’. -■ 
Ghhamdogya Upanishad. “ God resides in the heart of all creatim’H. ” 
— Bhag(wadgita, 

The object si^ified by the three texts being one, their n^pefitifui 
collectively is enjoined. The following is their metmmg in i»rief : 

« 1 -^® ^editate on the cause of all, pervatling all, ajid inleriiallv 
n^ng all material objects, from the sun down to hk !uid otlicrK." 

.n a literal translation of the Gayatri wconliiig to 

the E^hsh idiorn: “We meditate on tliat Huprc.no Bpirit of flic 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The ^ssage, however, may be rendered somewiiat diffcrcntlv l.v 
tea^ferrmg the demonstrative “that” from tlic words “Kuprc.nc 
Spmt to the words “splendid sun.” But this does nut appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Vajimvalkya]. 

Gayatri, 1 deemerl it ppnaw to 
wW t f®, as given by Bir William 3mm. 

Mve rendered his inemoiy an object of love and veneration to all. 

rstS A by the excellence of the translation, or 

rather the parap^ase, given by that iUustrious clmracter, that with a 
mew to connect his name and lus explanation of the passtige vidfli 
fhis^umble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here 
interpretation in question is as follows : 

••T . J OlVATBI, OE HOLIEST VEEBE OE THE VEDAS ’’ 

«llit j S’ coasonaats, derived from bfm, to Hhlna ; mm, to 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter’ 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette,. 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contro- 
versial remarks on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language,, 
as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
may naturally be expected to convey their ideas with perfect correct- 
ness and greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be- 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into English may 
sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
■ proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect that the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I suppose, has induced him to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor- 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know- 
ledge of the sublime doctrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 

^ “ The year 1817 saw farther progress of the movement. Rammohun’s publications- 
now began to call forth learned and animated replies from the defenders of Hinduism. 
The Madras Courier, in December, 1816, contained a long lettm* from the head English 
master in the Madras Government College, Sankara Sastri, controverting R-anunohun’s 
views as shown in hi s writings, and pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as vir- 
tual deities. Rammohun reprinted this letter with a masterly reply entitled A Defence of 
Mindoo Theism, ”. — Mias Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, p. 23 
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Brafemans are perfectly aware of tte 
absurdity of idol-worslup, and are wdl informed of the nature of the 
jure mode of dzmne worship.” A reconsideration of these passages 
* T’ learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 

claim to he title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc- 
toes of the umty of the Godhead. It is not at aU impossible that from 
CoIe^^Tr^ » the translations above aUuded to, the Editor of the 

a^f^w ®i Hindoos 

are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 

tbe absurdity of idol-worship, and to inculcate the propriety of the 
pure divme worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
^as. From this idea, and from finding in hie intercourse with 
other Hmdoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however unjustly as 
an tnnovator, he may have been, not unnaturaUy, misled to applVto 
me tae epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

« gentleman states: “There are an immense 

^number of books namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras 
Sutras, and Ihhas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
^^many famous theologians, both of ancient and modem times 
respecting &e doctoes of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
^ are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakrita^ 
Telugu Tamn, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari langa- 
“ fft ’ ^“^““'lally studied by a great part of the Hindu natira 

attached to the adwaitam faith, &c.” This statement of the learned 
gentleman, as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with 
respect to the doctoes of the worship of the inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being unammously inculcated by aU the Hindoo Sastras, and naturaUy 
leads to severe reflctions on the selfishness which must actuate . those 

n/Srri r T^°>.“ot^tl^standingthe unanimous authority 

of &e Sastras for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of 
mmntammg the title of God wHch they arrogl to ’themsetUTd 2 
denvmg pecumary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
^d festivals of idol-worship, constanly advance and encourage idoL 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however that there 
^ notrandationof the Vedas into any of the modem laities S 
^doostan mth w^ch I am acquainted, and it is for that rSlon that 
I have translated into BengaU the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of 
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tke Sama Veda, tte Isopanishad of the Yajur Veda, &e., with the con- 
tents of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
all acquainted. 

3rdly. ^ The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “ if the reader of them doubts 
^ thetroteofthe principles explained in the translation, the divine 
acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and 
at doubt caniwt be removed unless he compare them with the 
original worh : m that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired lie- 
tie study, in the first instance, becomes useless 

a ^ translation of 

r “ ^ fo'“«\tongue is made by a person at all acquaint 

XT ^ ^d approved of by many natives of the same country, 
Sn «™ant with that foreign language, the transEl 

be received with confidence as a satisfactory 

thatth^r!/°li® that I am inclined to assert 

lation, l^use the meaning of authors, even in the original works 

latkm is, that “Heading tho ^ t, ■ objection to the trans- 

prahibitedbytheP^-^ i« 

I «p«. “ "V ft. 

or tnese declaratians from the Siva Dharma, 
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^^uoted by great Ragbunandana. “ He who can interpret, according 
«■ ^ understanding of Ms pupils, through Sanskrit, or 

*< vulgar la.nguages, or by means of the current language 

of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
Degimers in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret ttiam 
a the vulgar languages; especiaUy spiritual fathers in the exposition 
i toose parts of the Vedas and Puranas, wMch aUegoricaUy introduce 
p urahty of gods and idol-worship, doctrines wMch tend so much to 
cheir own worldly advantage. 

« learned gentleman states, that “ The first part of the Veda 

prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
^ anam, or alms ; tr^ts of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
‘ ‘ wMch the Supreme Deity has appeared on the 

‘livine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the Vedas to 
“ +)f exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 

toe knowledge of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas 
and toe Vedanta, and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
s we as with the most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these cere- 
^omes being necessary to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, 
^ toe Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : 

Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even without observ- 
«. prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it 

IS tound m the Veda that many persons who neglected toe perform- 
ance of toe ntes and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
to the ^oration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Spirit.” The Veda says : “Many learned 
^ true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through 
^ , “J®- -^<1 tlie Vedanta asserts, in toe 1st text of toe 3rd section 

of toe 3rd chapter: The worsMp autoorissed by all toe Vedas is 
^ j directions for the worsMp of the only Supreme Being are 

^^mvanably found in toe Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and 
•“ Ommpresent Being, &c., commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I 
itave elsewhere quoted, thus declares on toe same point, chapter 12to, 
'text 92nd : “Thus must toe cMef of the t-wice-bom, though he neglect 
* ‘ toe ceremonial rites mentioned in toe Sastra, be diligent in attaining 
a knowledge of God, in controlling Ms organs of sense, and in 
•* ‘repeating toe Veda.” Again, chapter 4to, text 23rd : “Some constsmtly 
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“ sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they instruet others of 
“ 6oi aloud, and their speech in their breath, when they meditate in 
“silence; perceiving in their speech and breath thns employed, the 
imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 24th : “ Other Brahmans 
“incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of 
“ divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
ceremonial observance.” And also the sarde author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84 : “ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire 
“ and sdlemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passes not away 
“is declared to be the syllable Om, thence called Akshara since it 
“ is a symbol of God, the Lord of created beings.” 

5My. The learned gentleman states, that “the difficulty of 
“atteining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“^dent from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
G^-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to ^y, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and ^ttered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
te posses^, at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine 
^ 1 ^, whi^ idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangelv 
b^vingthat thi^ so eonstrueted can be converted by ceremonies 
into cofistruetoTS of th© universe. 

6ffily. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs 
^Jo^h e^r^g the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and 
^ But the of meetings, playing music, singing songs, Zd 

which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not ordained 
by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
^ wn^p, I is not ordained by the scripture, and accSd- 

m ^ Cale,^ G^ette must, therefore, have proceeded from misuf 

^-‘-Pecting the propriety of tld“g 
vnliyB,whoauffiorizeslTl e^ptlSJ:f. 
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7thly. The learned gentleman says : ‘‘ All the Brahmans in this 
'‘peninsnla are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other- 
“ parts of the country ; bnt I do not recollect to have read or heard 
of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
‘ an angam of the V edam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
Sastras. in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer "the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana : “ The Vedas, while 
“ talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
sequences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
“ of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Mahanirvana agam. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced that, 
the Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and that aU arts and sciences that, 
are treated of in other Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas : see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course be expected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice,;, 
and promulgating to the utmost of their power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered as the source 
of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

Sthly. I observe, that on the following statement in my Introduc- 
tion to the Kenopanishad, viz., “ Should this explanation given by 
“ the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 
not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at. 
variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“ independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “To say 
“ the least of this passage. Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
“ to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical- 
ly confine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
of the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contraiy to the 
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faith, of Hindus of every description ; consequently they must admit 
tlmt^ those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contra- 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says that “ Their (the attributes 
and incarnations) worship rmder various representations, by means 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
“race, by way of inental exercises,” &e. •! cannot admit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the humau 
Kace ; as this hind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their Tuinda to the 
notion of ^ invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted several authori- 
ties for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them : “ The vulgar look for their God in 

^^^ter;men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies; the 
i^orant m wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men in the 
l/mversal Soul.” “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
•^^wem or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
benefit of those icho (M-e not possessed of sufficient understanding:’ 
e^t me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabm, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian 

followers of Kabir andNanak, do worsHp 
^without t^ assistance of consecrated objects? H so, how can 
we suppose that the huinan race is not capable of adoring the 

of • T't gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 

e^t di^mctly from God and he compares the relation ' 

Sws “ K a ^ ^ ministers, 

M fie ^ys If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince he 

■ ^ first instance by his miifisters,” &o . ; 

ffie grace though the worship of his attributes.” This opinio/ 

I am extremely Sony to find, is directly contrary to aM r VeS 

most revered SankaracW ’ 
^ afiann that GodL 

no second that may be possessed of eternal existence eithor of tt, 

samenat^withhimseHorofadifferentnaturefrom’him^^^^ 

«ecmid of ffiat nature that might be called either his p’aTLS 
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quality. Tlie 16th. text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter : “ The 

Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understanding.” 
The Veda says ; God is real existence, wisdom and eternity.” The 
Veda very often calls the Supreme Existence by the epithets of 
Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the reason for adopting 
such epithets, that the Veda in the first instance speaks, of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to facilitate our comprehension of objects. In case 
these attributes should be supposed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate existences, it necessarily follows, that they 
must be either eternal or non-eternal. The former case, viz. the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, that the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, and conse- 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderabje step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse"* 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that the 
attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite at 
a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitiously and allegorically,) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, 
or Vishnu, is in another place aiOSirmed to have fraudulently violated 
the chastity of Brinda, in order to kiU her husband. Siva, the des- 
troying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment to Mohini, 
disregarding all ideas of decency. .And a thousand similar examples 
must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should be obliged 
by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation of such 
circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers of 
these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental towards 
the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive of 
eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentleman in thi^ 
instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, yet in 
another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme Being, 
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' I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is made 
to consist m the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by 
one or more females, and in the contemplation of hie history and 
behavioim, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana; his compelling a great number of married and 
immarned women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching 
them ^d several others, to the mortal affiction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
^d other &cts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language 
fit to meet the pubhc eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos ; 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 
adored. ^ 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
Hcentious son^ are included : the first of these practices has become 
generally^ extinct ; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country Irhere human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of ^e horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two 
latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
deities are pretty much the same. Having so far explained the 
nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worship inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheis- 
tical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their 
admittance in worship, wiU no longer stand forward as an advocte 
for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarna- 
tions. 
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12thly. Th© leamed geatlemaii says, “ that the Saviour, ” meaning 
CSmst, “ should be considered a personification of the mercy and 
kindness of God (L mean actual not allegorical personification).” 
Erom the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-^Christians, I thought there were only three pre- 
vailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was 
considered by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the 
mediator between God and man; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst 'others, such as the Jews, 
say that he vraa a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however, has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion 
which the learned gentleman has formed of Christ being a personi- 
^tion of the mercy of God, is similar to that entertained by 
Mussulmam, for a period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 

MohT^u(h whom they call the mercy of God upon all his creatures 
Tto learned gentie^ in the conclusion of his observations, has 
foft, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegory to me. It would have 
W more ^nmstot with justice had he left pure aUegoiy also to 
the Ved^, which dedarc, “appellations and figures of aU 4ds are 
^vaticnm, ^ which have allegoricdly represented God in the 
^ of the Inverse Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are 
to two eyOT, &c.; md which have also represented all butnoTi 
mten^ by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyata who 

has stactly foflowed the Vedas in these figurative representatioi 

Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. ^ ^ “ 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed object 
■of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I have 
.adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
*he erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
'The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup^ 

posed to be the production of a learned Brahman* now residing in 

Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro- 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
than a "bare translation would do. 

® “ Another defender of Hinduism appeared some months later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who published a tract 
snMed Vedanta GTiandnfea.”— Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
p.p3. 
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The learned Braliman, in Ms defence of idolatry, thus begins : 
Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
“ self-interested modems,” &c. “ It is solely with the intention of 

“ expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
“ treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : “ The Vedanta 
“ Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
‘‘ apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eplipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up witM'*' satirical fables, "f 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, sometimes admitting 
monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
polytheism, J those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of tMs 
country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta,, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
theology, wMch, however, treats with perfect consistency of the unity 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire §-and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, |1 cannot 


P. 1, 1. 26 ; p. 2, 1. 17 ; pp. 19 and 20, margin, 
t P. 1 ; p. 3, 1. 9 ; p. 8, 1. 17 ; p. 38, 1. 14 ; p. 48, 1. 19, &c. &c. 
i P. 13, 1. 14. 

§ Vide tte “ Apology,” passim. 

II As may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the car in which ho 
is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any unseen obstacle. In thijp ca^, 
the difficulty is supposed to be occasioned by the malicious opposition of that god, on 
whom the most gross abuse is liberally bestowed by his devotees. 
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Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, taken in the latter 
sense (that is, the different religions acts prescribed by the Sastra to 
the different classes of Hindns respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine faith, or that they are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge ; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, examples are frequently 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform- 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describ- 
ing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of his work ; and in the B liashya, or commentaries on the 
Isopanishad, and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious 
Sankaracharya declared the attainm ent of faith in God, and the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies ; and the Veda affirms that “ many learned true 
“believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through 
fire.” The learned Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, 
in p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, that, “ in the opinion of Sankara- 
•“ chary a the attainment of absorption does not dep end on works of 
“ merit ” (or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruction'* of that cele- 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he says in p. 9, 1. 9 : “ It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
“ divine knowledge*” for, if divine knowledge j^vere to be dependent 
on the observance of Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on 
divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, 1. 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holy knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but 
he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it 


3,L 14. 
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the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of my assertion, 
I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
. of which I shall here repeat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“ different powers and qualities, numerous figures have been invented 
. “ for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient, under- 
“ standing.” “ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
“ extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 
“ bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul.” “It is 
“ impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
. “ lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com- 
“ municate with, to petition, and to serve true believers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. La p. 28, 1. 34, he says : “ But to those it is enjoined 

“ who, from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God 
“ exists in every thing, that they should worship him through the 
“ medium of some created object.” La making this acknowledgment, 
fhe learned Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my asser- 
tions ; though the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

La my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under- 
standing, and the worshij) of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ that he himself is distinct and inferior to tliat God, knows nothing, 
“and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even 
“ so high as fliat of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” “ Adore God 
“ alone. Hone but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing 
“ excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the Veda, that 

“ those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is 
** an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“ the celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
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“Supreme Being, is rendered subject to iJiese gods; die Vwhi idJhiK 
“the same.” No reply therefore i.s, I prc.siime, i-wjiiind (,f liw i 
the arguments adduced by the learned Brabiunii in Ids irenfis,- f„ 
idol-worship; except that I shoid<l offer soinc addijimia! .iiijiim if ii 
confirming exclusively the rational wonship of dir in„. « ;„..i Vs • 
hibiting the worsliip of the celestial figures and ifu ir iai.e;.' ' ’ ( h, 
leave accordingly to quote, in the first iiistaiire, a fm jr'u ..i fr, 
Veda: “Men may acquire eternal beatitude, l,_v obiaiuie a 
ledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there, h; m, eth r i- . rd i af i. i, ' ' 

“To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, dielful.r.u' du im. If, . - 
“ tual power, who is eternal amidst the ),eri.vlial.le uidv. i .• and i d , 
“source of sensation among all animate existmees. ;„„i 
“assigns to so many objects their respective pnii.osr, rv.,l,'d,', 
“beatitude is allotted; but not to those who arr 
ofthatWledge.”t And in tlie 4th, nth. tlih, rth, :o,d .s,!, n ve. 
of &e Kempanishad, the Veda has, five times surer, .iv,h d, ,d. d fhe 
^vmiQr of any specific being which men ingrm ral uo, hi; ; ,„rt 
has affirmed the divmity of tliat Being solely, „-h,. i . firv-u d o', . 
scnption and comprehension, and out of tluf reach „r lijr ,..,u,r 
of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling, ,,,.,,1 

celebrated &nkarachaiya, in his comnn-ntary Uh-... uxi, 
states that, lest people should suppose Vi.simu, Mahadeva, I*, .vain’ 
fcdia, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, tlio Veda in lids passam' 
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Him wlio knows all things generally and particularly, and who only 
by his omniscience CTeated the universe^ Brahma, and whatever 
‘‘ hears appellation, and figure as well as foodj all are produced.” 
“ From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods'*"' of many descriptions^ 
“ Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, 
“ wheat, and barley, aU are produced.” Li the Devi Mahatmya^ a 
w(3rk which is as much in circulation among the Hindoos as their 
daily prayerbook,')' (ch. 1st, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says (chap. 

5 12th, text 85th) : “ Ol aU those duties, answered Bhrigu, the principal 
“ is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge of the one Supreme 
“ Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, because through that 
“ knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” And the same author, in 
the conclusion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd,. 
ch. 12th) : “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
“ a knowledge of God, in con trolling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ ing the Veda.” In the Kularnava^ “ absorption is not to be effected 
“ by the studies of the Vedas nor 'by the reading of other Sastras : 
“ absoiption is effected by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. 
“ 0 ! Parvati, except that knowledge there is no other way to 
“ absorption.” “ Caste or religious order belohging to each sect, is 
“ not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“ of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : 

“ a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal 
“ beatitude.” Mahanirvana : “He who believes that from the highest 
“ state of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 
“ that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” 

“ Those who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made 
“ of earth, stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
“ tress by their austerities ; but they cannot, without a knowledge of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.” 

Veda, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and powers of 
the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural dements, does, in conformity to thia 
idea of personification, treat of them in the sxibseq.uent passages as if they were real 
beings, ascribing to them birth, animation, senses, and accidents, as well as liability to 
annihilation. 
fPuja Fatal. 
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I am really sorry to observe that, iiotwiih thv-r 

and a diotisatid others of a similar natinv, IJh* lra?’?r'd .. 

pears altogether iminipressed by tbr^ lumimaiN maoe* r io A 'i?’ y 
inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief iu, aud ivori^Jiip mr 
God, and that, on the cmitrary, he Hbould maidferHf uouh tvd ’n-i 
leading people into an idtdatroim l>eUof in tbo diviiiify rsf iOealrd i^rel 
perishable beings. * 

Idolatry, as now practised by our eotmlrytufUt ami whkh fhr 
learned Brahman so zealously stipp«>rts as cnmlmdvo luoriildy, h 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, bit! muMf a!- * be !*^*4p‘d 
upon with great horror by common Himsty as fca^liiig dir» ^ily f i im" 
morality and destmetive of social comforts. For ' 

•devotes himself to this absurd w<«’slnp» coiiHtniels for that 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes iudecenf hi foriiy as 
presentatives of his favourite deities; he is iauglit and « njujoed ir/im 
his infancy to contomplato and repeat tlie history rd u‘* w*^il a** 
of their fellow-deities, though the actioim aHcribed to fbt iu be “ fdy a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falselmod, in^,tfvifhn*Io. 
breach of trust, and treachery to friends/*^ There t'aii Ite but 
•opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expc^cted of a persotn who 
has been brought up witli sentiments of reveremu« i^ueli bidngH, 
who refreshes his memoiy relative to them almost i-vrry day, wl 
who has been persuaded to believe, that a rept^titiou of tlm fmhj nmm* 
•of one of these deitieSyf or a trifling present to his imuKC to liis 
devotee, is sufBicient, not only to purify and Irm him from all crinitifC 
whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or pi-actice to %vhicb thc^ learncf! flndoiooi 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I liave alr(?ady, f pri^^ulm^ otpbhlied 
in the Preface of the Isopanisliady the acchlontal cIrcumHium**s wliieli 
have caused idol-worsMp to flourish throughout ihv ^nnmr piirl ♦;*! 
India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not contlchctmdf d to milieu 
any of my remarks on this Hu})ject, 1 beg leave* to here n mm 

of them. * 

“ Many learned Brahmans are perfce.tly aware of the abmrdiiy of 
« idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of rim pure mode of 
divine worship; but as in the rites, ceremonioH, ami 1‘imtlvafH of 
"‘idolatry they find the source of their comforfH and rortMu.% fb,-v 


^ Fftie Note at file end. 
t Fide note at the end. 
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am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, that its 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24,1. 10, the learned Brahman states that “The Vedanta 
“ itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
“ of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
“ their corporeal nature/’ But (p. 21, 1. 19) he says : “ Because the 
“ male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“ more tjian accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent - with the attribute of corporea- 
lity. I am really at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman 
could admit so dark a contradiction into his “ Lunar light of the 
Vedanta y 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “ Let us 

“ drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. Take 
“ an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there must be 
“ the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
“ otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his quahties, 
“ or some similar method ? ” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the universe, is deficient in nothing ; and also know the feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as 
harassed by incessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes 
offered to princes, pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to which 
it would seem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exclusive claim, -— and as such analogy ha& thus become the source 
of their comforts and livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a 
subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, 1. 27) : “ In reverting to the subject, 
“ you affirm, that you admit the existence of matter in human beings, 
“ because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect to 
“ God, because it is not evident to your senses,” &c. ; and, “ if this 
“ be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your failt is 
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" confined to those objects only wMch are evident to your senwos.” 
As far as my recollection goes witih respect to the contents of my 
;pnblications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
•I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere gi-ound of its not 
’being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-hea<l is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses ; -w-hich, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
-yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences drawn 
■from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
ami moon towards each other, and of both to tire sun ; which facts 
icannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly demon- 
etm^ y reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a flung is justly denied only when foimd contrary to sense and reason 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

_ I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
rahman .^in p. 23, L ,16) : “ But at all events, divest yourself of the 
..^ uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
.^^■worstop paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
I another.” in thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
I must, however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to foUow it ; and that for several 
reasons, lat. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
«rBatnres is, to every one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, 
saaer nato^ than optional. 2ndly. I, as one of their countrymen, 
^ ranked m the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
d^ptace lidioule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
^ance their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, verv 

eftem under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the fo ules t 
bn^,imd most indecent hymns and gestures. Srdly. A sense of 
^dutywfoch one man owes to another, compels me to exert my 
ixtmost endea^urs to rescue them from imposition and servitudl 
mm promote their comEort aad happiness. 

-_afu^ dba^ (P 30, L 16). ‘ »Li the like manner, the 
«King ofkin^^is wrved equally by those worshippers who m 
acquainted with Hm real essence, and fliose who <^y recognize 
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** • “ If a“y one assert that the case is 

** harve an. * fte deities, ma nkin d, the heavens, and other objects 

** ■W^ith.ont independent of God, that faith in him is snfacient 

** liow can meet with reverence, 

existence person afEect to disbeliev;e the doctrine of independent 

Oi! tite "Veda ® believer in universality or a follower 

Jaccueation 'i, S'®®® unfounded 

<2®nt of <3- T fceheving material existence to be indepen- 

Of ^T> ^ passages from the abridgment of the 

Ocxl.” k o-^- * “I^etthing bears true existence excepting 

** to ns r e»8tence of whatever thing that appears 

ccmfidl^axt oa the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, I am 

tlx© l©am^.rq my pubUcations, from which 

excist^ I Mepen- 

l>»,i'blic >w the heavens, or other objects. The 

ho w fer ®f ttese works, .wffl be enabled to judge 

ixa th.© irLvr#- Brahman has ventured to brave public opinion, 

irtventaon of argumente for the defence of idolatry 

“ ed ^ til® Vresenb- 

** how oa-r^ ^ temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped 

“ an ^ dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 

in a however manufactured?” Those who contemplate God 

!rri.i«»K+ a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Ai- 

©aciVvi-^ 1*0 wer m any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 

^ ®f oonsider it to be 

as ®®“® *™®> “®®‘ mconsistently, 

J "i immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 

v 5*- imaages, by promulgating anecdotes iUustrative of the sup- 

X»Os©d di-^in© power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these super- 
stitious xde^, are^rsuaded to propitiate them with large sacrifices of 
Maoney, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, the learned Brahman wiU, I hope be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has dr^wn 
iDetween a worship tmOtin a certain material object and a worship of 
iSt 3Kptat©x-ial oTbject. 

^s to tis q^tion (p. 34, L 32), “Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasin^? 3£y answer most be affirmative. It is extremely Mtural 
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tliat, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading supersti- 
tion, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious or in- 
decent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,'*' or 
Burahnugur, | which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1. 33) : Will a 

** beloved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 

** when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
flowers and other offerings ?” To which I shall say, no ; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited semetimes in a 
form,J the bare mention of which would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey,§ fish,|| hog,^ or elephant,*''*"'" or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, would altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1. 23) : “ In the accounts of ancient Greece we 

meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened modems.” 

I am really glad to observe that tbe learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses that idolatry wiU. be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Eomans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which ^ 
according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forehithers), has subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

^ The temple of Kali. f Where there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva, 

jt Under which Siva is adored. § Hannman. 

y The first incarnation of Viskmi. ^ The third mcamation of Vishnn. 
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A Hindoo, for instance, wKo affects particular purity,*^' cannot even 
partake of food dressed by bis own brother, when invited to bis bouse, 
and if touched by him while eating, be must throw away the remaining 
part of bis meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such peculiar 
idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, they 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, 1. 3) : ‘‘If you affinn 
“ that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are in conformity 
“with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas, 
&c. A remark of this kiud cannot, I am sure, be considered as at all 
applicable to a person who has subjected himself to this writer’s 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any argument which was not 
fomded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com- 
mentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the 
pomts of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to- 
notice here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
^lusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totaUy neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his followers, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant,, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2n<ny. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modern Eaghunandana, 
au&orize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
au&ority, allow her relations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the :^eral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has. 
e:q)ressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
die Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3]^y. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
m^age contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sie of 

Swayampata, one wU 
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female cLildren imder pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-tbirds of tbe Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man,, 
while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circumstances’ 
of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of drinking 
wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language,, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted and' 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got with them at marriage,! 
or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late Bajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, I am 
told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmans of that district 
to four wives only. This regulation, although falling short both of 
the written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in some 
measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife. and disturbance. 

5tMy. According to the authority . of Manu (text 155, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
his Imowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modem Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Knlins, 
&c., however void of knowledge and principle they may be. This 
departure from law and justice was made by the authority of a native 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred years. And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry to 
say, may be at present observed. For wherever respectability is 
confined to birth only, acq[uisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescrlhaUe, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), ‘‘It is a wonderful interpreta- 
“ tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although ex-/ 

“ isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 

“ as existing in one sense, and non-existent in another.^’ And again 
(1. 14), “He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being ist. 
“ indescribable and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, 
“like the world, is mutable,’^ &c., — in answer to which I beg to refer 
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ibe learned Brahman to the 11th text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
Chapter of the Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajur Veda, 


as commented npon by the celebrated Sankaracharya : “ The Veda 

** having so far described Gk>d, by various absolute^^ and relative 
" epithets,! was convinced of its incapability of giving a real 
** description of the nature of the Godhead : language can convey a 
‘‘notion of things only either by the appellations by which they are 
■"already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
“ properties ; but God has none of these physical circumstances : the 
“ \ eda therefore attempted to esplain him in negative terms ;** 
{that is by declaring that whatever thing may be perceived by the 
mental faculties, or the external senses, is not God.) “ The Veda’s 
“ ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews 
“that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
■“ applying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
tion, without intending to assert the adeq^uacy of such description. 
“He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, and 
“the trae source of our senses.” Also in the 3rd text of the Keno- 
pamshad ; Hence no vision, can approach him ; no language can 
“ describe him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 

We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : 

He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension : our ancient 
'parents have thus explained Him to us.” It cannot, howt 
ever, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, affords proof of an almighty 
Superintendent of the universe ; and even the physical world affords 
numerous instances of things whose existence is quite evident to our 
saases, but of whose nature we can form no conception ; such as the 
•causes of the sensations of heat and vision. 


The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
^oiataon of the Deity, saying 33, 1. 15): “ That which cannot be 
cmcenred, <^ot he worshipped.’’ Shoiild the learned Brahman 
^der a hjR conception of the nature, essence, or quahties of the 
Hiqjreme Bemg, or a physieal picture truly representing the Almiehtr 
power, with offering s of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essenti^ to 

^ As eternal, trae ai^ intdlig^t 
t As creator, preserver, and deatroyer. 
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adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the existence of the 
Omnipresent Deity, as testified by H!is wise and wonderful works, and 
continual contemplation of His power as so displayed, together with a 
constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for 
our existence, sensation, and comfort, — I never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explanation, 
I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question,’^' “ What are you yourselves?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature — 
subject, in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable 
to sudden destruction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference 
has been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which this false doctrine is founded. In page 69 of the Preface 
to the Isopamshad, I have said that, the Vadanta by declaring that 
God is everywhere, and every thing is in God, means that nothing 
is absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the 
“particular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which the 
learned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereby 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead to eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At 1. 5, he says : “ Ar>/1 
“ although a person through deficiency in judgment, should be unable 


^ P. 47, 1. 4. 
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to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his error 
“ will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a man in. 

*‘a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if he saw it 
“ in reality ? ” 

This mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure religion, which it can never he admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delusive dream, i 
from which he is so anxious that they should not he awoke. But some 
of them have, I know, begun to inquire into the truth of those notions 
in which they have been instructed; and these are not likely to. 
mistake for true, the false ^alogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, which depends on G-od alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, I hope, at last become 
sensible that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essential to the interests of himself and of his 
caste, can bring to them no advantage, either 'substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
jA repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed I 
/ by me in p. 168, T may quote the following passages. 

“ He who pronounces “ Doorga” (the name of the goddess), though | 
he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their property, or j 

commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.”^^ i 

A person pronouncing loudly, “reverence to Hari,” even involun- ! 

tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labouring, under 
illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crimes, f” 

“ He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, sleeping,' 
thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing, and conversing, is 
delivered from sins.f 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectly familiar to 
every individ'ual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not acq’uain- 
ted writh the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to ^ m pc^session of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify their 
curiosity and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be aUowed to mention 
a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they resti 
Ab I have already notice d the debauchery of Krishna, and his gross 
Dwga-nama-^Ialiatmya. fVid© Bfiagavata. f Tide ' 
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BensTiality, and tliat of his fellow-deities, such as Siva and Brahma, in 
the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations pf 
Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer my readers to 
that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, to the 
Bhirivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 
well as to the several iLgams, which give a detailed account of their 
lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Ejcishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of his life by 
fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace ; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death. — Vide SabJia Parha or second Booh of the Mahor- 
Bharata. Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father. — Vide Drona Parha^ or seventh Book of the Maha- 
Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him, 
in the shape of a dwarf, begging aims. Notwithstanding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only deprived him of his whole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in- 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal. — 
Vide latter part of the Hari-vansa or last hook of the MahorBharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal destruc- 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthama, one 
of the friends of the unforttmate Duryodhana, not only allowed him 
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AN APOLOGY 


FOE THE 

PURSUIT OF FINAL BEATITUDE. 

SuBEAHMAiTYA Sastri, a diligent observer of Brabmanical tenets, 
^sbing to prove that those Bra Wans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, how- 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. He alleges 1st, that, 
to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
^‘heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.’^ 
2ndly, that, “he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
“ seek the knowledge of G-od ; ” and 3rdly, that “ men must perform 
“ without omission aU the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
and Smritis before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God. We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
•our own defence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
-as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
pf the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 

9 
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Darsana. ‘‘ Antarachapi tu taddrishteh/^ — “Apicka suiaryate.** The 
celebrated Saiikar-Acharya thus comments upon those two teits : 
“As to the question, Whether such men as have not the sacretf 
“ fire, or are aflBicted with poverty, who profess no relii^ciotiH order 
“ whatsoever, and who do not belong to any caste, are aathorixed to 
“seek divine knowledge or not? On a superficial view, it ap|i«*ari, 
“ that they are not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
“duties prescribed for each class are declared to leaf! tc^ tiivittO 
“knowledge, and to those duties they are altogether strangi^m. 

“ Such doubt having arisen, the great Vyasa tliuB decides : 1*1 veil 

“a person who professes no religious oxxler, is permitted toaeqidre 
“a knowledge of God, for it is foimd in the ?e<laH that llidkya, 
“ Bachaknavi, and othem, who, like them, did not belong to any cdavss, 
“obtained divine Imowledge. It is also mentioned in the saei'ifil 
“tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked and tot 4 dly indefwn« 

“ dent of the world, who practised no prescribed duties, aHHuined tin* 
rank of the highest devotees/’ Besides the texts of the Veda, such 
as “ Tayorha Maitreyi Bralimabadini, ” <S;c., and “ Atma va are Atv, 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, had not the 
of studying the Veda, were, notwitlistanding, qualified to 
.divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as in the Oomrueiitiiry of 
.the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and otlier women are sly let! 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of (lod without 
having an opportunity of studying the Vedas. All this we find in flw 
sacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough knowloilge of tho 
Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained by 
the learned Sastri, that those only who have studied tiie VhHiasare 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all 
doubt as to Sudras and others being capable of attaining ill vino 
knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, the eelehraterl Clom* 
mentator, in illustrating the text “ Sravanadliyanaya,” iU, 
that “ the authority of the Smriti, stating that *to all the four * cliHseil 
“ preaching diould be offered,’ &c., shews that to the sacred traditions 
“md to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all th# four elimaes 
“have equaUy access,” thus establishing that the sacrc^d tmdition% 
Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
^ manfcmd at large. From the decided opinion of Vyasa, and from 
the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, and also imm 
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the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, those who 
entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the study of the 
Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the only means 
of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired final beatitude, 
stands unshaken; and also the positive declaration of the great 
Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well-accepted A gam 
Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to those 
wl^o study them, will not be treated as inconsequential, if the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smrili, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 
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religious instructions 

FOUNDED ON SACRED AUTHORITIES. 


e oUowmg Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings,’ 
as due to that Being who is pure as weU as eternal, and to whoss 
existence Natoe gives testimony; that the faithful may easily 
mderstand and become successful in the practice of this worship. 

e proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, in 
the end of the work. 

As this subj*ect is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily 
•comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question .— is meant by worship ? 

Answer. Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
another; but when appHed to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
•contemplation of his attributes. 

^ whom is worship due ? 

the AUTHOR and Governor of the nniverse, which is 
H +R’ ^ ormed, and filled with an endless variety of hien 

“ a manner far more 

^onderfol than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the 
p^ete and the stars perform their rapid courses; and which is 
iraugirt with ammate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
to particle but has its functions 

3 Q . — What is he ? 

■ already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 

M the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the sacred 
TPXifangs nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q. ^Are there no means of defining him ? 

V f repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
W inteUect or by language. THs appears 

from mference also ; for, though the universe is visible, stfll no one 
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cm ascertam its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
wiioia Tre designate as its Author aud Governor ? 

4 sufficient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

io to worship no one can he opposed on sufficient grounds ; 
md Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 

Z ™r8e, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worsffip ; because each person considers the object whom^ he- 
worslups as the Author and Governor of the universe tbeZfZ Z 

.fa acknowledge that this worship- 

mmv ^ ffie same m^er, they, who consider Time or Nature,, 
be op^d Ctovemor of the universe, even they cannot 

of toTir. ^ ^OTship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 

^‘^“^"•^Tartary,inEurope,andinaUorr 

adore to be to ^ d* n ^ otiject whom toy 
ffiAtr oT T Governor of the universe : consequentlv 

»" “■ 

Supreme BeZTiZ^^ “ ffie sacred writings it fa written that to- 
that >iA * ^ imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in others 

it fa meant tb!, imperceptible and undefinable 

to, that fa that tore i« ®^*®^ce is referred 

^ as to indescribable creation and 

as by the action ofT^^t early demonstrate : in the same manner,. 

A ^ n hostile to any other worship ? 

A>— Certainly not; for, he who worshios hp i‘t 

hc^tile to him? ^ cause hav^ we to be 

nJ w .r™” 0^ 

.W dita ttm ,S| ^ • 

forms and^if^^Tul^nW^Lr^^^^ worship under various. 
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of the imiveree, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determinb 
no par ic ar orm or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
nn er any (me particiJar form, are opposed to those who worship 
un er ^o er ; but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi- 
na on 0 e opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the 
oth question. 

9 Li wliat maimer is tMs worship to be performed ? 

• •ii~ . tJiat tile Author and Governor of this 

jnsi e universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this' idea with 
^ e sacked writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens*- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others ill, but to secure our own and others* good ; in 
fact, what is consi(lered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of somd we can conceive no idea ; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem- 
plate him. The benefits which we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun, likewise from the various productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of grain, drags, fruits and 
vegetables, all are dependent on him : and by considering and 
reasoning on the^ terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
IS firmly fixed in Ihe mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon truth ; conse- 
quently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

^ 10 Q. ^According to this worship, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters? 

A. ^It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to the 
sacr^ writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form among 
aU those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and conduct 
accor ing to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act according 
to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reason. 
In the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it hj 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pres- 
cribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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desires lawful or ualawfol aU are the ’ Proper or improper 

to him an actiozTZ^S T ^ ^ ■ 

toe wffl of all is nS^e . = hut 

*„ «» 
M the most likely consequence • and rtl opposed, a quarrel 

qn^ is the destruction of huma^bei^ "‘^Sfect’^J 
highly improper to spend our whole tJm^ • ^' j ^ ^ it is 

^d impropriety of certain foods withom refl?^^ Propriety 
Dmne truth; for be food of whateVer S on science or 

space of time it undergoes a change • ^ ^ ^ 

togly impure, mid this 4 pure matter k ° considered exoeed- 

•of different kinds of grain • therefore it ■’ “ places, productive 
“ “ 

(Hotter, or “ “J patticolar 

^ certainly nreferaMe i, * -,0 • 

necessary; that is to say in whaw? 1 ^ ®^®o^«toly 

qnarter, or at whatever time the min,! whatever 

toat quarter, and that time is the ^ toat place, 

of this woiBhip. ^ P^®P®" tor the peiformnce 

perscm according to his state of^ea^ ^ Produced in each 
tionably successful. Preparation, it will be proper- 
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PEEFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, tkis country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusiye possession of tke Englisk nation ; during tke first 
tkirty years of wkick, from tkeir word and deed, it was universally 
believed tkat tkey would not interfere witk tke religion of tkeir 
subjects, and that tkey truly wished every man to act in suck matters 
according to tke dictates of kis own conscience. Tkeir possessions :in 
Hindoostan and tkeir political strength have, through tke grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during tke last twenty years, a body 
of Englisk gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert ECndoos and Mussulmans of 
tkis country into Christianity. Tke first way is tkat of publishing 
and distributing among tke natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing tke gods and saints 
of tke former : tke second way is tkat of standing in front of tke 
doors of tke natives or in tke public roads to preach tke excellency 
of tkeir own religion and tke debasedness of tkat.*of others: tke 
third way is tkat if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
tkeir example. 

It is true tkat tke apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach tke 
superiority of tke Christian religion to tke natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect tkat tkey were not of tke rulers of 
those countries where tkey preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach tke Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by tke Englisk, suck as Turkey^ Persia, &c., wkick are muck nearer 
England, tkey would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following tke example of tke founders of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the Englisk are tke sole rulers, and 
where tke mere name of Englishman is sufS.cient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon tke rights of her poor timid and humble 
inhabitants and upon tkeir religion, cannot be viewed iu tke eyes of 
God or tke public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men .iways 
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feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength tliat 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them anc 
subject to their authority, they can never attenjpt, even in thmmht 
to mortify their feelings. ' 

We iave been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unitv 
among us. ^ 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeedH in 

conquenng ano^^r, the former, though their religion may be quite 

ndiculous, lau^ at md despise the religion and manners of those 
are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmaus, upon 
eir conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 

exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Ohunge^khan, w 

^ maimers, invaded the western 

part of andoostan, they umversally mocked at the profession of ( loti 
and of futmity expressed to them by the nativj of In.lia Su 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal 

Z tuX*: ",r e™* u 

ml,- + ’ * to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 

^bjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one oS It k 
Wore not ^common if the English missionaries, 21 ^'of he 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at ke i^lii ofS 
tives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 

«Wandinsult,orby^ordmgthlhopeotwLMr^^^ 

witbi reason and justice IfhvthA-p x 

a. 0 , .4^ S, rirri y.T r™ 

many would of course embrar-A fS • j of that of Hinfloos, 

to prove this, they should not und^^*^ <^oc^es, and in case they fail 
Bmdoos any lonL by ZrTl ? ^ 

«on of the^alfl^J 
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necMlomed to eat, and the powrty <^ldi|^es tliem to live upoa 

charity, the missioimy gentlemen may not, I hope, ahstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for tmlh and trae rehgion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, hi^ names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing tihe 
nnreasim^leness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
^rted in the 1st mid 2nd numbers of this magazine all the questions 
mithe above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents .of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The B^munioal Magazine was commenced for the purpose ' of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samachab Daepan,” cmi- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July’ 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bei^alee language, to which, however, the conductora of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publi^iing the whole controversy with an English translation, in a 
work of my own “ the B^munical Magazine,” now re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate esplanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries' 
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made a reply in their work entitled the “Feiend of India,” No. 38> 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Maoa- 
ziNE ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of this kind, 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Missionaries, after 
having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned it ; and the 3rd 

of my Magazine has remained unanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the work 
was particularly addressed and therefore'printed both in Bengalee and 
English) have made up their minds that the arguments of the 
Beahmgnioal Magazine are unanswerable; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
CSiristians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject 

It is weU-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination : therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity ; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that^the latter are more reasonable tbq ,T T 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader : — 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust— 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 

hut — the co mm a nd er of millions, or without a single follower 

whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or 
ignorant of lettei^s— whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed— yet‘iE while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
fe^es to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry 
the idea may he sheltered,— can such a person have a just claim to 
^joyrespectin the inteUectual world? And does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe unreason, 
ableness to others ? 
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THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 
Published IN THE 

Samabliar Darpan of the 14th July, 1821. 

I beg to inform tbe learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen- 
tial good to mankind, if any one favor me with replies thereto 
through the ‘‘ Samachar Darpan ; for in answering them there will 
. not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, that God is one, eternal^ unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of Gt)d [i.e., after the acqidsi- 
tion of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same manner 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real exis- 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the e]q)iration of the dream]. The world 
and consciousness are both declared false ; they appear as if they 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon 
God, or Establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 
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_ 3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of Gk)d and his suffi- 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

Tto Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise horn and again are 
absorbed an water, m like manner throngh the influence of Maya the 
^d repeatedly prpceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
G^. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
a^uenced by Maya m the creation of the world? The Veda d^ 

and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
adimt lie enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Hyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are va^ous ; they both are imperishable; and that space, 
position, and tame as well as atoms are eternal; and it admits that 
the act of seating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
^tion ^ed Samavay^ whereby the Deity is caUed the Creator of 
t^ world ;^d It says also that according to the good or evil works 
Sii or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 

The^ doc^s m^t deny to Gbd the agency of the world ; for 
a^rtog to &em he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
&e aid of maten^s ; but m reality he is above the need of assistance 
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Jungs at different t^s and bestows on the soul the consequcaicee of 
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with which they are connected, while others are dull owing to the 
dullness of matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear splendid from their connection with the iUmpinat-' 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual 
and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the 
Universal Intellect: and as from the particidar relations of the 
sun to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
resemhhng the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; 
and again as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so^ 
through the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme Spirit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil works, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
as that relation ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their originaL Hence God is one, and the soul, 
although it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works ,* but thia 
hability of the soul to reward or punishment cannot render God 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main- 
tained. This is your ppsition, but you have advanced no arguments 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position that if souls be considered 
a^ parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect ; I 
will in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although the- 
reflections of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return to the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufficiency or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say the Vedanta teaches 'that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed" in water; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to . 
this doctrine, the reproach of God's being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
bubbles with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in twb 
respects: 1st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the wbrld takes by the 
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power of God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and 
•depends upon him ; and2ndly, thatfhere'is no reality in the existence 
■either of hubbies or of the world. When we say such a one is like a 
lion, We mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the surface 
of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in alleging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as foxmd in the Vedanta, Gk)d is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
throng which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. God 
pardons the sw of those that sincerely repent, through, his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity^s 
^bjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to- knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
the effect of Maya, wHch makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term^ Maya implies, primarily , the power of creation, and 
secondary, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake 
Ms no mdependent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. la like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of &e mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 

bemg of God, who is the only object of supreme love ; and in 
dedarmg that God is afl in aU and that there is no other substance 
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except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
and in aU, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they do not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so aU individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flapie of one candle appearing differently from that of 
anoriier, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the 
soulpr any other object is made from nothing, l3iere wotild remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but bodi imperishable; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain thati 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply— Every professor of any 
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tiei 8 tical^stem, 8 uclia 8 the foUowers oi the Nyaya doctrines, aad 
those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, and tliat the 
^ has no end. The soul, during an endless period, either enjoys 
tHe beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
receives_ the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 

■! bestows on the soul the consequences of ihi 

good and evd actions and that the will of God is immutable. If any 
of r-h with these doctrines, then the system of tlie Nyaya and 

■“ “ ‘‘ ’ *" 
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file material cause of thoao cannot be supposed 
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by to will of God We to. ^ bSoat, 
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ledged by aU parties to be the voluntary cause of the world, be therefore ■ 

is believed toha've created the world by means of matter, space, and 
time. The objection which you make to this system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the individual soul^ which 
is also a partial crmtor, should be considered gods ; thh only difference 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. T reply — Such 
objection is not applicable to this system ; because God is an in- 
dependent agent, and the Greater of the whole world ; but the soul 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being with 
God ; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will 
and mercy ; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be the 
wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various "5 

sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations i 

composed of Sanskrit -^ords ; but that among mankind there are ] 

various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial | 

articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can I 

God be the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri- | 

ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? I 

And you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 1 

is one and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can I. i 

the unity of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? ? 1 

Especially in those countries where rites are not performed in the I? 

Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other ; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 

However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do not 
carry their view further than the performance of rites, and they are ) 

reckoned among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of God, i 

but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience is 
the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts to !| 

an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident !| 


It- i 
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JJSiSd doctrines of this sect, the unity of God is well 

Ih attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsann you say that it 

Z,1 ^ calculated to divert the 

tST ^ objections ap- 

phcable to the Mimansa are appUcable to the Patanjala also ^ 

reply— It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga^ may surmount aU the distress and grievances of the Xld 

^ZibHf God is pure and beyond the 

^^ehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the univemo. 

am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground yon have nlaced 
the Patanjala on a level with the Lnansa. ^ 

the^Metl.f^! doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 

and nature as the two halves of a grain of 

invisiii (iV'T'* «™acy of the former, ho is called the 

that the mvisible but pervading nature is said bv the SarMya tTbe 
under the inJiuence of the Supreme Spirit, the ciuse of the Listence' 
md contouation of the universe. Nature is tiherefort 7«Sd W 
^ S^ya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
Spam, and consequently the Spirit is the Supreme God 

interpretation of the Veda thonnh 
they (^r from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all amree hi 
ascnbmg to him neither form nor flesh, neither LWnor ZT 
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NUMBER SECOND f 

OF THE I 

BRAHMUmCAL MAGAZINE. I 

Translation of an extract from a letter (shewing the unreasonableness | 

of the Hindoo Sastrasy) which a'p'peared in the Samachar Darpan, | 

a weeUy newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shreerampore, of I 

date July 14, 1821. | 

Fifthly.. la the Puranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the | 

benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and | 

submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; | 

and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods— although | 

having, like us, women and children, although subject to the senses- | 

and discharging all bodily functions— are omnipresent. This is very | 

wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are- | 

many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the | 

omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is incredible. 

If you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like ■ 

us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of I 

immaterial elements ; but material existences can never know imr ? 

material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed j 

of names and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God \ 

is possessed of uarne and form, but that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow- 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there is 
an account of the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular "subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 

There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing I 

the way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications I 

and then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious ; 

instruction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, wiR be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, man- 
tod are repeatedly bom and repeatedly die, assuming through the 
influence of fheir works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
sect tore IS. the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of hell after 
death, and aecordmg to another sect there is no future state ; and 
^ the habitants of this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoos- 

"ii^ject to 

they can aU alike true ? and m what way is it possible that 

they can all alike be consistent with tbe sastras ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter contain- 
«enLg it to theTretlipom^ting distributed by 




REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

Tran$latioi% of an extraet from a reply in defence of the Hindoo 
Sastras which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan^ 
hvt was not inserted in that paper. 

Fifthly. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras that they 
have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; beca.use 
they order to have a spiiitual teacher, and to repose implicit confi- 
dence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
aB^gwhom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
cMdren, subject to the senses, and discharging aU bodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy, the things of this world that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible: and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
their bodily eyes — ^how on this ground can we acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

I answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in eveiy way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form,- should either pass their life witliout any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work — to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by 
diligent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge 6i 
God : but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forms of God with a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
nanie, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. “ Weak and ignorant 
persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, thiTik 
“of him as possessed of certain limitations.’’ (Sentence quoted in the 
commentary upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) For the assistance of 

11 
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‘‘(lie watBhippersof the Supreme Being, who is pure inteUect, one' 
without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
“his form” (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta) 
“Acwrding to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have been, 
fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
“ slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

_ But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, Upapuranas 
B^yana, &c., are veiy numerous : on this account an excellent rule 
fern the first has been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
hare com^tanes, and those parts which have been quoted by the. 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence; otherwise a 
sentence qiiot^ on the mere authority of the Purmiaa and Tantras is 
not TO^dered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantrae 
which We no co^ntary and are not quoted by any established 
Bidder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in ope province, the natives of other pro- 
vince confer them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
. provmce a^owledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; Aerefore those Puranas and Tantras only which We been 
TOmmented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded 
k ascertaining the authority of any book 

worfa, ^ not conducive to future happiness: they dweU in 

intTEnSsh thfT' gentlemen seldom translate 

W Upanisha^, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 

^ res^table auAors and which We been always regaided But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas which 
T by any respectable author, and which We neir Wa 

authority, they always represent the Bindoo Eeli^n as 

®y, that the Pun^ represent God as possessed of various names Ld 

farms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subiect to thp sAnaa 

^t &ere are many gods, that they are subject to sensual p£s^ 

^ ^ imtintained. I Lrefoi 

y e misMonary gentlemen, whether or not they call Jesus 
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“the vorsilippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one; 
“without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
“his form” (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). 
** According to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have been 
“ fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
“ slow understanding. ’ ' (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Eamayana, &c., are very numerous : on this account an excellent rule 
from the first has been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
have commentaries, and those parts which have been quoted by the 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence ; otherwise a 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantraa 
which have no commentary and are not quoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in ope province, the natives of other pro- 
vinces consider them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and aU atheistical 
“works, are not conducive to future happiness: they dwell in 
“ darkness.” Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translate 
into En gliRh the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 
by respectable authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
i^azded as authority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as 
very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, you 
^y, that die Puranas represent God as possessed of various names and 
forms, m pcBsessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and to t^ discharge of bodily functions; from which it follows 
thftt there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintamed. 1 dierelore 
bumbly ask die missionaiy gmxdemen, whether or not they caE Jesus 
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a person sees the faults of another although they are like the grains 
of mustard seed, but although his own feults are big as the Bel fruit, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them.” Moreover the Buranas say 
that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God which we have 
mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
the minds of persons of weak understanding; but the missionary 
gentlemen say that the account which is given in the Bible of the 
names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the 
plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the system of the 
missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself : when they disagree with the Veda their authority is not 
regarded. “ When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
*‘must be regarded ; pious men will always explain the Puranas &c., 

in agreement with* what the Veda declares.” (Quotation by the 
Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible as their 
Veda and in eisplaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
fhe nmtructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a 
spiritual teacher according to the. popular practice in this country? 
I reply, this objection is not at all appHcable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of ^iritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
^vine knowledge. ^ ‘‘He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahma.” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“ many spiritual teachers who t^e the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
“ spiritual tocher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0 ! goddess 
“ is difficult to be obtoined” (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
t^er : «He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
« hm mmd, of honourable birth,” &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda) 

^ You 8aptt^emi,tlmt according to (me Hindoo Sastr^^ 

m works the body r^eatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; diat, 
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TariooBly ooderatood the meatting e£ the Veda expreaeed 
S3y. m dte ««. «.a.« aldtevgj *e ^ 

Bible in some parte disagree, this is no fault o t 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respectmg the e^rs whi^, 
COM to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastia. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore an 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
bow far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. _ 

They call Jesus Cihriet the Son of God and the very God :-How 
ihp> son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 

no was his Father. ■« . i. • 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 

the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. . 

Thev say that God must be worshipped m spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a 

material body. . 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 

the Father, and they also say that the Son is equd to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed oi 

different essences and existences ? 

I g>ig.n be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPBASAD SaBMA. 
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a|.r refirasion of tte meaniiig of the Bible over that of the Edito] 
I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) tha 
the MB of God is God, on the analogy and in the sense that the soj 
r.f a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestioi 
to reject entirely his other stiU more important assertion, thaTis th< 
w*evai esistence of the son with the father. For, the belief of th« 
of the son of man being the same as that of the father though 
It the idea of the son of God being God, is utterlv re’puonant 

t-. the possibility of the son being coeval wilh his &ther “it is 
that if a spn of man be supposed coeval with his father he 
rmxst considered somethi^ more extraordinary than a monster! 

It IS believed by all rebgious sects, that when God reveals his wiU 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their lan<ma^e in its 
««nmcn acceptatiem. 11^, therefore, of the Editor, to'favour m^ 
wifeli i. direct reply to the following Question Dn • 

w -God- „ 

mi\ all uouus being divided into twn i-ir.Ar. , ommon 

In the former case, that is, if they consider the 
pTMttiJ to one individual exist^^noA oo ^ i. appro- 

dicy mast relinquish the idea of the son o/g^ 

How can we thinh the son of 1^0?^:^^! t?oh^ T" 

receive the term m the latter case, that is, if 4hey 

opinion that the son of God is »»aintain tW 

n«n is man, which, as the * 
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in the equal duration of ’the son ^ 
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'with, it to perfona the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
maimer m which these operations on matter are effected, which 
courtly pass aromid and within us, we have little reason to com- 
.« the triuim God has not condescended to inform us of 

the p^^ mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and 
aete. How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
‘^nm^ sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
fern tlunp around and within, us to the three distinct persons of the 
t»odliead m one existence, which so far from being around or within 
■us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers . 
AS well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
^ are commonly perceptible by aU men whether Christians or not 
^tia^ a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
poss^ of thesenses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
^te^w or ^ mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
*^«>"«%^derstood. But aU that these 

demon A ^ visible or 

Do the three distinct 

to minA ? Are^Ji ™ gi'owing trees or bodies joined 

tliey phenomena commonly perceptible alike bv 

^^i^andnon-Christians? Or are they iL mottoi^ Ste 
are reporSn^b'^^'*’ 

■others Tolin 1 . 1 ^ eye-witnesses, without any contradiction from 

pelled toZZ-T • ^ ® be com- 

the triune God like that of growiTg 

2diir^rath£tE,Sh”“‘TA°^^‘^’ 

»«hare to what 

«e perceptible 1^ them through the'force^SSv°““t'*®' 
sam© maimer ©s the followers of tliA T + ^ ^ tie 

iaBffligal consider God as consiatin^T^ dootenes among Hindoos 
M rare God, and as the gmierality of m J'"* 

^incarnations under one Godhead «»teem numeiv 

fiwn their early habits. How can ft, ®^erieneed fact 
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••im«f Ihewoih) an t whieh for n «eaKo« he hiel hii4 ttw-le ; that 
**he«»« je-mitMlto fioetn! it|» where he wipt lieforri iitirt ih»t 
J»»tlf "he W.W *e.Me.{ a» the tirfh»4w.p! of the MaieHty .m high 

who "«a*e him a* me<!ia»<’r all fe.wer in heaven !i»4 earth ; tin*! 
that '‘fh4 the Sjnnt wan «ho fileaHini t < ti-Htify u< men III* (i|H>rohi*« 

the Son*** te-eomiiiK iin-artmte. hv viwihlv miim; >if on 

>»«. »« t»s.- form of a >h we “ Xoiwith*t.Hn4iHK their tliff»'re«i l-emtion*, 
,Lfi.oe-«s iwieim. iwei 4h«!me! eiint.'ip-e.. the K-htor rei.rr,.ent« them 
^ one, ami ala,. .|e..mmtr of tht' *e«l of the wo, hi a hehef in tlimr 
l.s- }., ,1 , .K.„n{4e even o, for a moment the elentity 

thie.- MeUm.. one of them helive.i ettpren«ll,K hm j.lea«nrp 
,J the ...oon-l. who at the H.rme tinm the earth waa 
Irlorming' leimvoi* nte., ami tlm ihir.i of them then re*.ai..g 
Wiweett heaven mri .'.irth 4e.e.ooei,nK on the .mrrnel at lh« will <4 
^ riml n the •hthoo-mo Oi lt,:he. .uul mtmilmim m well a* >4 
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neee, wbi>^ tlimgR amnifici&jice, omnipotence, infinite love and mercy 
** can alone perform.” I do not know any polytheistical system more 
clear than tMs description of the Editor as declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite mercy. I, 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercj of one person is snfficient or not to arrange the 
mnversal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and onmiscience of the second and the third ia 
snperfinons and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number Ihree and not carry on the numeration untU the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies^ 
ascribing to each the management of every globe. From the skill which 
l^iropeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religions doctrines would be equally reasonable ; but as soon as any 
me of them is made acquainted with snch doctrines as are professed 
the Editor and hy a great number of his countrymen, he wiU firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political success. 

My fifdi question was, "How can equality subsist except between 
obj^ts pmsessed of different essences and existences?'' But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, ie. bow the son can be equal witb 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declare® 
iie question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
1^ though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 

CTcept between things of different and the professedi 

belief of the missionaxy gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
a^imce ^ weB as in nature with the father, I took the Hberty to 
^ hm the Km can be equal with the father, when he is supposed 
to tm ^sessed of the same nature and e^nstmce ? Unless they deny 
fo m ^ same existence with the Father, they cannot, I tbmlr 
main^ his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presumeT^ 
qu^ticm is petfecstiy inteffigible. ^ 

“^eyso^ietimes caUJesTM Christ 

^ the Editor 

Biatwae Mhmmg reply,— “ While, thtis incamate he in manv 

wcanan and maB things like tmto ns as to his hiiman nature, yet 
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■“insensibility which is a certain symptom of moral death and „f 
“universal corruption of manners,” Ac. I cannot help f«lin«r.,mpnH.i. aj 
for his total want of knowledge of tho IHemiy ami 

domestic conduct of the native conimt.nity at larm-. notwith^aamlinB. 
Im long residence in India. During only a few years ,«ist. lomdrck 
of works on different subjects, such as Theology. Law. Log,',, < Grammar 
and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of li.-ngal al- w 
I do not wonder that they have not readied dm knoulodvr of Jho 
Editor, who, in common with all his colloag.mH. has doif hi., .-v, 
ag^ anytMng tlut might do tlie smallest cmlit o, ,J„. 
to the moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, 1 might m. dlv 
^^wa comparmon between the domestic cond.ml „t dm and 

S hm ! ^he w when, the dom-mi.c y 

h^ but as such a Jspute is entirely foreign to ,1m present e..ntr..ve 1 y 
I resto myself from so disagreeable a snbieet umler the ' 

hension that It might excite general displeastmi ' '‘I'toe- 

■« f ® ‘••tdi as ” l.-aih,.,. 

“ zz z “f " '-r 

controversy and not in retorting abuse against eal-l. ‘l£ '" 
answer to each of my five questions in o fl«*hcally, giving an 






PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding my humble suggestions in the third number of 
this Magazine, against the use of offensive egressions in religious 
con^yersy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a smaU tract 
. lately issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by 
^sionary gentlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the 
dTCtnnes of the Vedas, and undeserved reflections on us as their 
foUowers. This has induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical 

In accor^ce with the mild and Kberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which rs weU-known to be a fundamental principle of 
liindooism, far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
mu^ less Christianity ; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors would restrain me from thus eiq>osingits errors, were they 
^t forced upon my notice by the indiscreet assaults stfflmade by 
Clmstian writers on the Hindoo religion. But when they scruple ' 
not to woimd the feelm^ of a Hindoo, by attacking the most anctent 
and sacred oracles of his faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
reverb W generation to generation, for time immemorial, should 
he submit to such wanton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemen, that, m the language of their own Scripture, they 
strain at a goat and swallow a camel” (Matt. XXHI., 24)? 
they may at least learn from experience a lesson of Charity which 
they are ready enough to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
same time, the precept given by their God : « Do unto others as you 
would i^sh to be done by,” implying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, you should not throw offensive reflections 
upon the rehgion of others. 

I shall stm be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of toe comparative merits of our respective rehgions, more especially 

rf the Chnstian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 

decorous knguage, worthy of literary characters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 
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“ test, exfMned the Supreme Bein§ by his effects and works, without 
“ attempting to d^ne his essence. ” 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect faiowle4ge r^cting the nature and essence of the Deitj 
is, dedared in the Vedanta “ to be unattainable while a knowledge 
of his existence tiirongh “ his effects and works ” is duly revealed by 
the Veda and^ consequa^y is zealously studied and imparted by 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the munA 
purport Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is Mwsean^ohle.” Job XXXVI. 26. God 

is great and we hums him not: Twither can the number of his years 
is uat^ted out.” Win the author of these queries justify any one in 


- — umi uie ocnpiures 

^msre a knowledge of God and the number of the years of his 

exist^a»aeareiail6? I think he will not listen to such a suggestion, 

a»i wiH peiha^,s8y in defence of the missionaries, that since the real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
^^pted to pre^ the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
^ence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro- 
|8to against the plam declaration found in the translation of the 

_ hm ^ecte and morhs without attempting to define^ 


“ornotT fLIT . one God create the world 

rnot . I refer him tothenext passage and to a subsequent nassaire 
^ty same ti^tion of tiie Vedanta, viz., "He, by whom thebirli 

M the Vedas prove nothing but the unitv of 
Sopteute Bemg.” “God is indeed one and has no seZ?> 

querist,' 'that tire 

Ihave mmSy to qi^ % feUowinff ■ o<®®^ang of two questions; 

passages of % gMae tnm^ 




mmwm tt. 
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Being are imperfect (ideal), because be (the Divine Being) by nc^ 
means can be described.” 

N-ow, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions is- 
the more, consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of tho 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creation, 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his- 
fellow-believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
God the Holy Ghost, for sanctificatioiL 

I do not wonder, that ouf religious principles are compared with 
those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross,, 
that he can consider God, as having been bom and circumcised t>- 
as having grown X and been subject to parental authority, § as eating, 
and drinking, 11 and even as dying ^ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening fronr 
the crucifi xion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor can it give me an^r 
concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant fancies, idiould, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicked 
“ actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind?” 7th- 
“ By what penance can that guilt he e3q)iated, which men contract by 
the practice of vdckedness ?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature,, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy'^"** with others, require 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the appetites, 
and passions, would be destructive of the harmony of society, which 

« lit*© n. 7. 1 el 21. tLtike IL 40. 

§I*ufe& n. 51. HMftttk. XL 19. fMaritXIV. 34. 

^ ^ Evotl birds and beasts sympatinse ynUk thar assomtes of the oppoatosex and 
'withL their young, in proporiaon to the extent of tih.^ deare for social enjoyment. 
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xuankind isnaturaEy desirous to preserve. These sentiments are ccm- 
taiued in the following passages of the same translation of e edanta, 
viz “ A command over our passions and over the eternal sen^s 
“ of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
“ pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, there- 
“ fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
“ subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being. 

. In the constant internal struggles between this desire md^- 
gence. always working powerfuUy upon the mind, and. &e social 
inclination, displayed in various modes, accordmg to &e differe^e 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to the- 
passions. In that case the only means of attammg an ultir^te 
victory over them is sincere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishinent of sm; 
and which are calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passio^ 
on similar occasions. The sin which manHnd contracte agai^t 
by the practice of wickedness, is beUeved by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not, as supposed by the querist, by the bl^ of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in our trans- 

^ HirTast query is, “ Will mankind at last be certai^y raised and 
judged? and wiE they suffer or enjoy accordmg to ^eir ’^o^ or 
Ll ? In reply to wHch I beg to observe that the 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to tbe^e 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but 

positively,thatamansufiers or enjoys, according to 

Lds, fSquently even in this world -a doctrme^wM^ - not^ 
think, at variance with the first part of the (^stian Bible. ^ 

above translation. “From devotion to ^d 
quences proceed ” (meaning of course m this world also). , 

L no Mth in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to tliese 

trods” (properly speaking grand ofcjects). the 

Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to ® . 

consequently that those who merely, 

natural propensities, and the sx^g therefore quote these lines- 

not the revealed authority of God- ^ draws this 

found in that very translation, from which Ztenihely 

conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not en 
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•depiiv^, even ol common sense, by rooted religions prejndice, in 
die writings of ofbers, that are not persuaded to thii^ 
exactly like Mm and his fellow-believers, viz., “ The Vedas not only 
*‘ca 31 die celestial representations deities; but also, in many ms- 
“ tances, give this divine epithet to the mind, diet, void space, 

“ rupeds, animals and slaves : — ^But neither any of the celestial gods 
'** nor any A-oRtrng creature can he considered the Lord of the universe, 
“ because the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these 
appellations of the Veda, wMch denote the diffusive spirit of the 
" Supreme Being e^^^oaUy over all creatures, by means of extension, 
“Ms omnipresence is established.” “Because the Veda declares the 
“ performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purification 
“ and tta /aitfe in God,” 

II notwithstanding these explanations offered by the V edanta, the 
■ <pffiri^ perristB in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
dial any being declared by the Veda to he God, though figuratively, 
shoMd be considered as God in reality, by the followers of that 
syi^em, I would refer Mm to Ms own Bible, wMch in the same 
figurative sense applies the term “ God ” to the prophets and the 
-diiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
Jbve, &c . ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits them to be 
reM Gods and offers his worsMp to them? and whether he be a 
Icilower of the dictate of the powerful passion of love in its most 
iMBmited sense ? 

His second insinuation is tM^ that the Vedanta does not Mrbid 
the worsMp of gods and goddess ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from ^t work? I reply : The Supreme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only ohjeet 
trm adoration, of wMch the querist wiU be convinced, if he refers 
MEowing p^sages of the same translation, viz., “ The worsMp 
‘ ^ authorised by aE the Vedas is of one nature : as the' directicin for- 
** the worship cf the oriy Supreme Being is invariably foimd in evmy 
“ part of Eie Veda. Hie MEowing passages of the Veda afhrm that 
“ God i# iie sole object cf worsMp, viz., ‘ Adore God alone ’ ‘ Know 
“ God al<me. ’ With regard to the suggestions about the worsMp of 
ether ob^efe bedides the Deity, the foEowing explanation is given in 
die \ edanta. “ These, as weE as several other texts of the same 
nature, are not real co mmand s, but only direct those, (for instance 
w 1 k > are wi^fQrtunatd.y incapable of adoring the invisible 
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- Supreme Beiug, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 

« than allow them to remain idle.” . . . 

In replying, as above, to all the “ Christian s queries and insinu- 
ations, I have con/Sned my quotations to the tran^Uc^ of the 
abridc^ent of the Vedanta-an essay of 21 pages-to which the quenst 
referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may percmve ^t 
had the querist read only that small work, divestog hnn^ of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put those questions. 


CHAPTER n. 

Beasons of a Bindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Christianity 
The querist then proceeds to direct personalty mainteinmg that, 
in comm! with Rammohun Roy, there are mdmduals m Imgland, 

who regard the mind as God, and surrender themselves 
WHO regain alleges only suck portions of me 

«^stions ; smce they J,, . 3^4 jie confidently 

'Ri'hlft as suit their conyenience ana reject ti » * ^71 

Bible as j„„trines which Rammohun Roy mculcates to be oil 

As Sdl^duals must be better quaUfied than I can 

the a«nt of Christ, both considered by ^ ^ 

feRow-believers as the to my great 

consequently attentively read the i . j-i^^ation of the Trinity 

^stonfshment, I i^ve been unable to find any e^^^Uon^t 

in that book. I have therefore ^ m^ t^ the former 

and some of the works of celebrated Ctosti^ writers, m 

of which I find the Trime G^ Z Holy Ghost is God ; and 

“The Father is God, ^ therefore subimt 

-vet there are not three Gods but one God. i sbau tne 
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■ to tlie querist and his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel to this 
doctrine, as differently viewed by learned Christians, and ask him 

whedierhecan ever persuade himself to admit their possibility ? ^Ist. 

J«^ is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one man. 

At the time when the whole human race, as stated in the 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, inlik© 
^nner, asBerted, that, “ Adam is homo (or a person) , Eve is horno' 
“ (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there are not three 
“ homines (or persons) but one person,” the three being included under 
the abs^t notion of mankind. 3rd. The father is saeerdos (or a 
pnest), the sonis«a(;erdos(ora priest) and the grandson is saeerdos 
(or apnest), and yet there are not three saeerdotes (or priests; but , one 
pne^ under an abstract notion of the “priesthood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
3 ttaliea.(OT a quality), power is gudlitas{oi a quality) and love is qualitae 
{or a quality) ^ yet there are not three qualitates (or qualities) but 
one qna%. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work). Redemption is opus 
(OTa work). Sanctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

I regret dmt notwithstanding very great mental exertions, I am' 
HBable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionaiy gentlemen have come out to this country in the 
^tation, that ^wn men should first give up the use of thefa: 
^radswises, ands^uld profess seriously, that althou^ the Father 

Jit tL?l ?! ^ Holy Ghost is ONE God, 

yet that thenumberof Gods does not exceed ONB-a doctrine which 

dthou^j^telligible to others, having been imbibed by these pious 
^^^•the action of the stony goddess “ Kali ” is to an idolatrous 

beKevethiii'larl WdSr 

vferv hard« xirT^r^i • ^ hs comprehension ; but he wiR find it 

latere, aiwi to the amf ^iform conrse of 
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wliicli is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent, yet in defiance of the imnantable principles of mathema- 
tical science, that these Deities amount to no more thari one^ 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modem Popisb. 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Episcopal creed, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of some celebrated CJmstian 
iwriters, who are held as the most distinguished membera of die 
Church of England, the most palpably contradictory* expianatiom 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker main- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, independent, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same God ; thus representing 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distinct substances 
under one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian hypothesis, 
probably Archbishop TOlotson, holding that three persons in tke 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
Ms creatures, — ^thus declaring the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to he three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion 
of the God-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdly. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to he an underived and essential essence and tlie 
Son to have received every thing by communication from God the 
Father. ‘‘There can be hut one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a. 

^‘ plurality of more persons, so sulaisting would nece^iily infer a 
“ multaplieity of Gods.” “ The Sou po^ssed ” (says he,) “ the whole 
“nature by communication not by participation and in suck wa^ that^ 
“he was as really God as the father.” i.e., this third explanation 
■ contradicts the first with regard to the origioal deity of the seeoii<i 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to ^e second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one God, but does not allow that these persons are three 
beings, urging that “ the Scripture declare that there is but only one 
« Ood.— The same Scriptures declare that there are three omniprei^nt 
j**per^us; but tbere cannot be two omnipresent beings; therefore 
:“ the three omniprasent persons can be only one God.” According 
to this hypothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
which is not a being, t .e,, of three nonentities, 
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Stilly* la the system of Dr. Thomas Bumet, the Father is held 
be a seif-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent * 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed ta 
each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

dth. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning by the vital powe/ 
Intellect and will in the soul of man, t.e., he compares the t hr ee 
persons with qualities— an opinion which resembles what was. 
maintained by Sabellius and his followers. 

#thly. Bishop Gastrell says “ The three names of God the Father 
** Son, and Holy Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc-' 
“tica to God, but sucb as is consistent witb the nnitv 

a^ snnpliciy of the divine nature, for each of these includes the- 
id^ of and something more. So far as they express the 

T ^ the same, 

ft 18 the ^difaonal signification, which makes aU the distinction 

betw^ t. according to Bishop GastreU, “ the Father 

^^^Indes thetukofe idea of God and something more ; the son includes 

“ S SS id^^ 1 Si the Holy Ghost includes. 

more: while altogether, the 
"more H ®^^ost make one entire God, and no 

thT ^ introduces a new axiom mx 

t'"’* "‘“7’ 

oCrt -"I tto 

see^hy 8di-«onBcion8n#wo > J st as three created minds 


“a? these has the wh^ wisdnJ’’ ““‘“"®T“°«®e88,eachpeiseai 
two.” U, this divined fraS goodness of the other 
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iCIlJity. Dr, fitter* tlit BteiO|> f>f Cteknttii, fltai 

tkt iiii«l liiirfl i.n llit IViiiily are ntt *4,l*er liiaii iltii 

wigelH Michiwi iiiitl U wuh t\m mite rm- 

irer:!^e*i with llme» freiii, Mwtiiit Hiriai, Hfwl ih*» third whe 

ri *11^1 1 tilled the dewkh S^liekituih. 

llieery ef the C.h'HHt«;»ad |irci|M,«d hf tliifi phnm iiiid li!ariM!il 
lirtliile* iilihiinnh it m at \»ariiitire wtdi the «»|diiioi;w id ciilair 

iliwitiim* iiiiiHi yet \m ^tmtifyitiA^ t*.» Hmckio Theeh-^KhJW'H^ wiei haw hug 
rlietished the rlmdiitie rd the M*'f<;res|-vfhnsiu^ Mr the triye«'rii|triilhia 
ef i^|,dril« freii'i #itie te itiiefher. Bluet, the heiiel in the 
iViwai fd ihi.* Clerlhead, eri^inally a iiiti*® at eiie tinnn 

aret»rdiriK tn tliia theory, the term pf an Aui^d rMh’haeh; md after* 
ifardn the fwjdy id J/nit (Jeitia C-;ltrh4/ hy nieatei ef isHlnnd 

birth, whkh wan effef‘t>e*i, m k iwkl, by the \ ir^in Mary aufl^ih© 
aiiK-el Clabriel. eoii,i.ttenii«ee-H tiie dnemti® id the migrriti^ai «d 
faaii the InHlieii »d HUiieidor le tle^i «»f inlarea’ ereattine.*. 

Are' imi Uie^e eaidanathnia id lit© Trinity, gwtm by the 
mwt iremni in the Heritataw, j^affiebal lo any imm, d tud 

drive him te atheism.? Sii|*|»or*iu>,( a lliinbt *ir a M.n-?*-Haiiniiii aem 
mmdy and, willing te eiahriiee Ih© Clirbliim laitii, wunld be tint 
i»iiieerely i'e|»eni *if bin ri-rnhitim^, an iia he dineovered thai ihn 
aeeiHint'HM.d' tiie ennenee ef thet’hriMian r«di;,^iuu, by the |a’"iiiei|,»iil 
<d the tlinreh, are m o|i|#f«4te t‘t fje-h niher a-x the went in hi 
thi' eaia 'f Weuhl, he m% In* utterly aHtniu?d«'«l at the iflea, that a 
iialinn whn nm m* eelebrated fnr their luvgrma in tlir? aria and 
acieiiia% ter the enjtiyinent *d |«ditii*iil and eivil liberty, and ^ fur 
llii*ir friaduin i.d‘ i.in|uify and diHeiii*ii^ien, iilniahl iiegleel their religiuna 
faitit wn nitieli un b* iilhwv it Htill bi aland n|a>n the nien«tfinn*iy 
idmmd hmk id |iu|niry 

.1 inyaidf, hwwiiven arn ind anriiriaird at dm many eentrndiebiry 
aeeunnf:H they have given nf the Trinity ; te’eaiiNt whi?n ilm Iniilding 
m the mere enminre *d fmmih it b nut in be e.stgeeted that, in* arehi- 
teem Hieaild well agree in thiir i»eri|ilten <i.f tu .fnmi ».ii4i |#r«pir*" 
Ker du I w.i.aidifr at Ihia .teilh teing femaltti by a gwil 

ninnian* ut infeibgeni hhiruja-iMi iptidainett., wlniKt lltt »r« 

fund I. if htiginiitii?ing srn inyhiriii aine# it a|i|ntifefw tn iikii fliii.| ftiiy 

^ Ii| ^ t.rfr irate te dw fit -aat'ka wa4 #iid m 

eiliria, da# »-M»vkar'tt liml Inik mid n«m ni»0mi 

lie# pt4 md Imh umm-^ m 1**111 
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person endowed with a moderate share of common seiiHe, tiot enfircly 
perverted by early prejudices thrust ujKm him in the lielpless iiifanoy 
•of his mind, must be able to tear oft tlie parti-coloured veil of 
sojdiistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real mon- 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Centlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of (ho 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
of a great numbe'r of learned Europeans about the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianity imposed upon a considerable portion of men <if the 
middling class, which, and -which alone, has been hitliertn the cattst> 

of the security of a faith ccmtradictoi'y to common sense ami opposed 
te the evidence of the senses, in a nation so highly exalted hv its 
literattire. * , 

Some weU-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether the 
dwtr^ of the Trinity be reasonable or not, -what does it signify, 
*18 bemg a mere matter of speculation,— if die prmjtieal imrls of 
Onristianity and its religons observances are salutary ? 

_ In the first place I wish to know, ■whether the Miimionarics premd. 
*e practi<»l parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
irmity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contraiy, they 
do n^comider these doctrines to be the fundamental primuples of 
the ^istian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benefit bv tlie 
p^tical parts of Ohristi^ly, unless he is enabled to pervert his 

latter ^ the case, these well-meaning persons, will, I trust excuse 
the rejection- of Christianity by the grown up natives of India in 
■^sideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibUity ev^re 

• Ik the second place I take the liberty of asking these well 
meaamg Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
one to be three and three to be om? Whethnr it ^ t 

JiJ or m ote words, that a complete man is not aman ? 

It is a matter of speculation to be convinced that an object tmfhZ 

te a sm^ portion of the -Earth comprehends literally «« tlie /S 

of the Deity bodily, and spreads over the whole universe ? l / [/ ,dso 
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matter of speculation that God whom Christians and their Scripture 
represent as mere spirit and as the author of the universe, was of the 
very seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of the Jewish Kmg 
-David ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
repugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? The almighty and eternal 
Being (according to these Christian theologians) was hom^ grew to 
manhood, suffered and^ died a shameful death. Does this signify 
sUOthing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, while we are viewing the visible object of nature ? 
If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not from the 
example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the world ? I therefore hope that these Gentlemen 
will, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of their 
nation, holding so conspicuous a place among the people of the East, 
and also for the sake of their own characters as a Literary Body, to 
confine their instructions to the practical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
o£ a two or three fold nature of God and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are, to say the least, very much calculated to lower the 
reputation of Britons both as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is diaracteristic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion which they disapprove. For instance, some 
of their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation maintained by the Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread which the Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
the epithet Panarius D&us or “ Breaden God,” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentlemen, who think- themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the 
ppinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the 
fiprnfit supernatural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if they 
apply to Catholics the term “ Worshippers of a Breaden God,” 
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kow caa Ike professors of the Trinity disapprove of the term® 
« Woraldppers of a fleshly God, or Jew God” being applied to 
themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is naable to perceive the wide distinction between 
supreme and eternal Being and a helpless mortal man, must surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The imniense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efEorte of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distance below the level of one of the human species. 


Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly chargeable 
widi ^ross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow-believers, or man-worshippers, from accusing him of blas- 


phemy— in making himself equal with God; or how rational men 
can avoid viewing him as the victim of early prejudices — ^however 
many sciences he may have studied, however many books he may 


have written, whatever titles of learning may have been bestowed 1 

upon Mm and with whatever contempt he may affect to regard the I 

gmoine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re- 
ligion, taught by the Vedas, as interpreted by the inspired Manu, 
not the popular system of worsMp adopted by the multitude. If a 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup- 
tions as the standard of Hindooism, then a Hindoo would also be 


justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion wMch almost universally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and which is still followed 
1^ die majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, Armeinans) 
widi all its idols, crucifixes, Saints, miracles, pecuniary absolutiona 
foam sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, and other 
idolatrQus machineiy. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given to 
understand by Christians, that God the Father having been offended 
by the transgressions of the human race, resolved (though against 
th^ suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive them unlesa 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that his justice should 
not be disregarded through the influence of his mercy. 
this resolution on the part of God the Father, God the Son having 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon 
himself the human nature and offered to Grod the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of his blood for the 
remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
merciful and just and equally averse to sin ; yet the Father having 
a strict regard to. the preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
influence of mercy and totally regardless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human nature and to bear the punishment of their 
sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satis&ction of his Justice; while God the 
Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the performance of .the 
sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quit© 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is more strict 
about the observance of Justice than God the Son ? and that God the 
Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son ? 
and that God the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and meirciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i. c., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by Ms mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capiterl 
crimes, without inflicting upon Mm the p unishm ent of death; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of Ms mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. 
Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the sfamdard of the human notion of justice, I 
ask whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice^ to 
r^ease Tn^llin-nR of. men each guilty of sms unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether God or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death? or whether it is not a great violation 
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oEjTO.lace, according to the ttiman notion of it, to put an innocent 
person to a pamfnl death for fihe transgressions of others, notwith- 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested very great reluctance 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life of Jesus 
Clhrist in Matthew, CSi. XXVI, 37—39. 

Thirdly. Sins are of two Hnds, tiiat is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery, deception, Ac.' 
I timrefore wi^ to know whether it is not an entire disregard of 
justice, according to the human notion, that the sins committed 
against one person should be forgiven by another, without his consent 
to such pardon? Whether it is not an infringement of justice on the 
part of God the Son, ace<»ding to the human notion of justice to 
wMh away with Lis blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder 
eoB^tted by one man against others, and to disregard their 
indmduM sufferings? But if Christians really imagine that true 
beliefvers in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sins as 
well against God as against man, washed away by his . blood, are 
th^ not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish- 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has already been made for it 
by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? Yet we 
©very day see Christians infli ct on one another severe punishment, 
to the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission of 
their sms through their faith in the vicmdous sacrifice of Christ. 

F^rOdy These Gentlemen believe, that the Scm washes away 
the siM of th^ who place their toth in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
imt of men m general This shews that the act of pardoning the 
sum of m^ by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration 

S/ .f towards mankind. As according to 
tins doctrme, millions of mhabitants of remote countries, islauilg 
moirntams, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
m, ^ e^ smce the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ 
wrf^t tovmg it in thto power to enter into the necessary bargah; 
to^ togiv^s of thto sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
tiie at^mt ma^ by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
co^tnes where they could readily acquire this faith, while they 
^ 1 ^ the ^ssesaion of this as the means of purchasing theh 
^salvati^ inconstantly condemn such of their fellow-Christians 
^ hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance. 
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srs “ir ^ ^ to 

boast of their fai^. are the pe^ons rea% 

^fficienc^ sinee for this single merit of theirs, they tWnk therrJvi 

fe^-fh S of others, who nevertheless coiider that both 

faith and good worts proceed from the grace of God 

The^ Gentlemen are apt to find fault ivith and ascribe un- 
i^asonaWeness to eveiy other system of religion, shutting entirely 
them ey^ upon the total want of reason and rationaHty in thTS 
which they themselves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
and conducive to immoral practices than Le Wet 

blood of God, T^eoer gudiy these men may be of offending God 
and mjnrmg their feUow-creatures. 

t attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith^&ese Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
i^cedby experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century 
thatnogrewnup native of India possessed of common sentZd 
coupon honesty, wiU ever be persuaded to believe in their 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious efforts vdll be nnavail- 
mg, ^unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some iZirZI^ 

Since the Hindoo population in 
Bei^ from the circumstances of their early marria^, and ihek 

^^^irT^T an inconsiderable distance 

fei enjoyment of local comfort under 
the^eful sway of the British nation, has been increasing with 
^^mmon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, prefibC 

SlSwrito tb prejudices, prevented from 

7 ^ aversion to 

war, and do not now, as m former times, receive gifts of lands free 

^^essments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
fanuhes have already become very indigent and a greater number 

bv ttat the most weak and needy among them maybe induced 

T ^ conscience and thek 

m the s^e «r as a great many IsraeUtes have been 
persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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Jews on tke one hand, and the enconragement to apostatize, 
iield oat on the other, by Societies established in Europe for their 
cjonveimon. 

I shall now, in a lew words, for the information of the Missionary 
Oentlemen, lay down oar religions creed. In conformity with the 
IPrecepts of onr ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of modems, we look up to 
One Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
eollective body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a maimer somewhat similar, vivify and govern their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and under 
xjvhatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage 
Vrliich we oiffer, consists solely in the practice of Day a or benevolence 
towards each other, mtd not in a fenciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pxilpit or before a temple. Among other objects, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to Qod, for the 
Ixlessings of British Rule in badia and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centuries to ccune. 

SHIVUPRUSAD SURMA.^' 

Calcutta, November JJ, 1823. 

^ Tile Baja’s Pandit, tmder wLose name he baxK^h.t out this Magazdne. Bammohim 
lEtoy was fond of usang pseudonyms. — ^Ei>. 
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ANSWER OF A HINDOO 

TO THE QUESTION, 

• WHY DO YOU FREQUENT A UNITARIAN PLACE 
OF WORSHIP INSTEAD OF THE NUMER- 
OUSLY ATTENDED ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES?” 
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ANSWER OF A HINDOO 

^ ^ numerously attended established ChurL.es ?” 

I. ^^.^e^the prayers read, worship offered and ^Lmoiis. 

S^ehi f t^ii ^ ascribing to Him as- 

Churcl^ do, feRow^reators or co^rperators equal ^ power and 
otJicr attributBS- My plain undBrstanHTTtrr +i^ h ’x ^ -i j- 
iha .-f fc.li ^ though It can compreiierLd 

?! * incapable of forming a notion of one or 

more feUow-creators each equaUy possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. ^ 

n. Beca,use Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 

b^TOwTl”^ Wficial design kept in view by the wise and. 
WvoWt Author of aU, m organizing the members of the animal 
body such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &e., and in prepariim the 
^ifold necessaries oj Me for our maintenance, as proofe of him- 
^tuitous blessmg and free grace ; while in those Churches He ia- 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to m»r.v;„ri -until 
mnocent blood was offered him to appease his wrath. 

Unitarian mode of worship exhibite how tHat 
^te and Supreme author has designedly stationed the hearenljr. 
l^es, m systematic order, capable of producing mid nourishing alt 
^ an^ ^d vegetable objects under his divine control ; in 

those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this lifted world, lying in a still smaUer space in the womH 
o a wgm, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season^ 
and daily performmg the various animal functions. 

un ^ already weary of the doctrine of “Man-God ” 

or God-]y^’« frequently inculcated by the Brahmans, in pnr- 
swnce of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Man-God,, 
ou^ preached by another body of priests better dressed, better 
^vided for md eminently elevated by virtue of conquest caimot. 
-effectuaUy tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 


Manu, Dattatraya, Rama, &c., &c., &c. 


AHSWER OF A HINDOO, &C. 
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Bamiii© I h&re expressed my disgust, when I heard from th< 
ttie incredible story that God appeared in the fonn of g 
kite, to accomplish certain purposes* While I maintaii 
ih# mim mremncB for the Divine Being, I must be excused believing 
M d\!5ctrme held fordi in those Churches, as to the appearance 

Gfwi iWi another oct^ion, in the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
Ic htsn a denial of the existence of God some are 

with the ^rm atheist ; while others are highly respected, 
lifT not scruple, under the shield of religion, to ’ bring the 
IMIt intC' ridlenie, Iw representing him in the form even of a 
€mim'm bmL 

VI. 'Bmmw having been taught in the schools, where the 
iferlfiw of the ineamations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold 
,astw ha* lieea mlmsfy preached, I perceive no novelty in the 
of a twofold nature, divine and human, as entertained apd 
is those Churches. 


Til Bi«aiise is those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
m file very God and nc^ as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
mmt lime that the kaguage applied there to this person of the God- 
: fisrh at **she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” The 
eomeupcm thee”t ^*^7 correqxinds to the words 
m4 Met* used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
and eoi^equaitly must be offensive to the feelings of 
who ascribe to- God purity and perfection. 

Tm the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 

ptMsting of God tibe Father, God the Son, and God the 
nrnv is defensive on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 

feeadiet! to ns by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
f^ple attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does 
w <rf*erve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects 
T f ^ reasonably expected 


polytheism and idolatry under 

' «>-. liaB, and God. 









ADVERTISEMENT. 

the subject S^eTof Swi® W Sw«a, o 

found iUo 

from tbose wIiiVii »» ® religioa samewhat differen 

prepared a translation of Europeans, I havi 

Ccdcuttd, 18 th January, 18 ^^ 







TRANSLATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.* 


Qtjeey. 

la some Sastras many autliorities are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols; in others are passages dissuading from such worship 
Doubts having hence arisen, may liie learned be pleased to remove 
taem ? 

( Signed) B^uindhan SctTmct, 

Rbfly. 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is <nven 
in the essence of aU the Sastras (the Bhagavata), by that gre^t and 
worsnipful Saint (Vyasa) wlio had a thorough knowledge of all th© 
Vedas, seems sufficient to remove these donhts entirely. It is 
follows (according to the gloss of Sridhara) : ‘‘ Man shaU worship me 

the Lord of the Universe by means of an image or any other form,, 
during the intervals of leisure from the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dweU in aU beings,” The worshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here This verse 
‘‘shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form is not 
absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected to worship 
‘‘by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the ritual 
“observances prescribed to his own class.” This passage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds : — “ Further, man, by charity to the needy, 
by honour to others, by friendship, and by an etjual regard to aH, 

* (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Rammohun Roy under the nama 
Shivnpmsad Shurma, and it was translate into English, with Englifth 
Ba^ohnn Roy under the name of * A Friend of the author.’ ” The Life and JLt^tere 

Bammdhun Boy, by Miss Collet, p. 74. 


DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP, 
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sliaR direct his worship to me who, by residing in the keart, dwell ia 
all living creatures.”^' 

Yyasa continues in six and a kalf verses beginning with the 
following verse, ‘‘ Animate objects are preferable to inanimate,” &c. ; 
and ending with the following sentence, “ He to whom these four 
duties are prescribed in the above text shah, mentally, do reverence 
and profess much respect to all creatures, according to the different 
“ degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Y yasa) then concludes : — 
Man shall respect them “ by observing that the all-powerful Lord is in 
‘‘the heart watching over the soul.”! Hence the author himself 
^plains that the observance of “an equal regard to ah” creatures 
-directed in the above verse is in reference to their being equahy 
related to the divine Spirit and not in reference ,to their qualities or 
identities. 

It follows therefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be 
separately applied to those who entertain those different sentiments.J 

^ Spiritual Devotion is of tW kinds. The first consists in meditation on the soul 
being of divine origin. A. confinuance of such meditation is believed to have a tendency 
to rescue the soul from all human feelings and pai^ions, and thereby the soul is ultimately 
brou^t to its original divine perfection far surpass^ both human search and description^ 
This is the state which is commonly called ab^rption. The devotees who adhere to this 
nfeode of devotion being supposed naturally incapable of committing any moral or social 
crime, are not subjected to the precepts or prohibitions fomd in the Sastras. 

The second kind of devotion conrists in believing that the Deity is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfection such as omnipreseaice, omnij^tence, &c., and that the individual 
sentient sotd is, in its present state of material connection, separate from, and dependent 
<Bi, the Deity. Besides, the practice of charity, &C., as meotioned in this text are enjoined 
on the performers of this mode of devotion as thrir religious duties. This class o£ 
devotees enjoy, after death, eternal beatitude in the highest h^ven, as existences separate 
from the drity and from each other, while worshippers by means of forms, as the Vedanta 
^flfrrmR, enjoy only temporary bliss. 

From what I have noticed as to the two kinds of notions entertained respecting 
epritual devotion, the reader will precerve the reason why a teacher of spiritual 
fasOTylfidge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first person, in reference 
^ assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the same discourse, he again, 
tces-fscf God in the third person, in reference to the present separated and subordinate 
stttle of the soul. 

t “ Two birds, co-habitant and co-essential, reside unitedly in one tree which is the 
body. One of ti»em (the soul) consumes the varioudy tasted frats of its actions : but 
the other (God) without partaking of them, witnesses all eoenJbsr Murdakopcmishad, 
xh, the 3rd, 

"God as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures is styled the operator 
in the heart” Mtmddka the second, Section the 2nd. 

J Under the Christian dispensntion, worship through roatter seems unauthorised ; 
John di : IV. v. 21 ; " The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem woxriup the Father, &c.” 23 : " But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true wcashippeis shim worddp the Father in Spirit and' in truth, ” &c.; although in the 
Judaical religion such worship was sanctioned, as appears from the Books of Leviticue 
and others, and even from the above quoted verses m the Gospel of John. 
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advertisement. 

My object in publishing this tract is to recommend those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language m their 
religious intercourse with European Missionaries, either respectmg 
them or the objects of their worsHp, however much this may be 
countenanced by the example pf some of these Gentlemen. 

P. K. T. 


, humble SUGGESTIONS.^ 

Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that God 
is ONE only without an equal, ’’ and that ‘‘He cannot be known eitto 
“ through the medium of language, thought, or vision : how can he be 
“ known except as existing, the origin and suppoH of the universe ?" — 
^ and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“ Be who is desirous of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
, “ regards himself, and the happiness and miseiy of another as his own,'' 

ought td manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
countrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not aU studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many^among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and aU the followers of 
Guru Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess 
the religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them as brethren. No doubt should be enter- 
I tained of their future salvation, merely because they receive instruc- 
I tions, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 

|v yajnavaJkya, with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of 

the Vedas, has said, “ The divine hymns Iti\ Gotha, Paniha, and 
Dahshdhihita, should be sung ; because by their constant use man 
attains supreme beatitude." “ He who ia skilled in playing on the 
lute (vina), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation." Again the Siva Dharma as 
quoted by Raghunandana, says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 
means." 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense one, and worship Him alone in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be 
regarded by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their 

*Of this tract, as of some other pseudonymoxis ones, Raja Raimnohrm Roy was the reaf 
anihor.— Ed. 
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humble suggestions. 


"WOTsliip Tioing tiiis S3tin6 8 «s ours. VV 0 siiould. fool no roluctOinco to 
co-operate witK them, in religious matters, merely because they consi- 
der Jesus* Gkrist as the Messenger of Grod and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worsHp and sameness of religious practice 
sliould produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amon^t Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be Cod him- 
eeU, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain- 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
■onfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
■without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
S'CLpposed incarnations, and believe in their ■unity. 

Again, those amongst EurojJeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
fee Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Fi-oropeans in the same manner as -we act towards such as believe 
llama, <&c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of 
■feem. For the religious principle of the two last-mendoned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same ■with those of the two similar sects 
among Hindoos, although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the ^oond and third classes of Europeans 
endeavo'ur to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true Giod, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, hut 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves liave fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches ns, for , men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects, 






THE TRUST DEED OF THE BRAHMO 


THIS INDENTTJHE made the emhth dav nl 
Tear of Cknst one thousand ei^t hundred and thirtv l^twe^ 
Dwakanatjth Tagoee of Jorasaufcoe in the town of Calcutta Zrnjwn 
dor, Ealeeeaeth Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havellv in tha' 
Suburbs of Calcutta a^^^resaid Zunxeendar, PEUSsUNNocooHAi Tagoee 
of Pattoriaghatta m Calcutta aforesaid Zmneeudar R iiic ^ 
Bidyabagish of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Ihmdit ’and Ra ):^ 

Roy of MamcktuUah m Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one pstt 
and Boykooton^tth Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of HaveHy in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, RADAPEBj^Arn 
Roy of ManicktuUah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar and Rama-. 
muTH Tagoee of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Trustees 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part witnessehh that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Bykmtr)- 
nauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ram^auth Tagore to the saidDwarw 
kanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Rrussiinnocciomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and l^elore 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt wherecf they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Pfussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them doth hereby acknowledge) and for settling and assuring the 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises hereinafter men- 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
^nd concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi- 
derations them hereunto especially moving they the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore ICaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
hagish and Rammohun Roy Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 


^ This is a faithful reprint of the oiiginaL It was also published in the TattwabodliBM 
Patrika, l^o. 90, for Magh, 1772 Sak. Though not composed by Eaja Eammohim E$y, 
it was ‘‘inspired” by him. — E d. 
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presents Bo and eack and every of them Dotk grant bargain sell alien 
release and oonfirm unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Boy and Bamanaufh Tagore their heirs and assigns all that brick built 
messuage (hereaRer to be used as a place for religious worship as is 
hereinator more fully expressed and declared) Building or Tenement 
widi &e piece or pared of Lamd or Ground thereunto belonging and 
on part tdieteof the same is erected and built containing by estimation 
four Cottshs and two Chittacks be the same a little more or less situate 
lying and being in ihe Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town of 
Calcutta aforesaid and butted and bounded as foUows (that is to say) 
cm the mnth by the Hemse and Ground now or formerly belonging 
to one Fooloorey Rutton on. the south by the House and Ground for- 
medy bekaiging to one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by 
dm Bouse and Gronnd now or formerly belonging to one Fooloorey 
Baaon cm the a>uth Ig^ the Honse and Ground formerly belonging to 
cam I^mkristno Knr since deceased on the east by the Honse and 
Ground now or formerly belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonney and 
cm the west by the said pubKc Road or Street commonly caEed Chitpore 
Boad or howsoever otherwiee the said messuage building land tene- 
ments and hereditament or aaj of them now are or is or heretofore 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or 
^«id aH other the messuages lands tenements and hereditMuente 
(if any) which are or are expressed or intended to be described or 
cempn^ in a certain Indenture of bargain and sale hereinafter 
r^erred together wifli all and singnlar the out houses offices 
^fic^ baadings erections Compounds Yards walls ditches hedges 
eneWes ways paths passages woods under-woods shrubs 
timbOT and other trees entrances easements lights privileges profits 
be^ts emduments advantages rights titles members appendages 
aBi ^urtemmees whateoever to the said messuage building land 
t^nmta hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof 
fewmgmg or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any part or 
pasted ferecd imw or at my time or times heretofore held used 
cmc^edposs^d or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed taken or 
btam as part pared c® n^ber thereof or any part thereof (all 
which mesimge buHdings land tenements hereditaments and 
prwm« are now in the actual possession of or legally vested in the 
Bc^rkutonautii Boy Radapeauaud Rcy and Eamanauth Tagore br 
wrtem of a bargain and sab to them thereof made by the said 
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Presents for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the iaj 
next precedmg the day of the date of the same IndentefTd % foroe 
of the statute made for transferring uses into possession and the 

remamderandremamders reversion and reversions Yearly and ctlier 

rents issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Pmesunnocoomar Tagore Ramcbunder Bidva- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the 
nr any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evid«nc«r 
muniments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Ti^jre 
KaUeenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder BMyabigi& 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors adniinis'ferators or represen.* 
tatives or of any person or persons from whom he or they can or mav 
procure the same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To have 
and to hold the said Messuage Building land teiemente heredi^ 
ments and all and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in di® 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to be and eveiy part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their ri^ts mem'ters and appurte- 
nances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada Persaud Roy and 
Ratnanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the neverthe- 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinaflftr 
declared and expressed of and concerning the same and to and Icnr 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) To 
"the use of the said Boykontonaulh Roy Radapersaud Roy Rammnaulh 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of sadb 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and iu confidence t|Al 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramana^fc 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such sur- 
vivors or their or his assigns shall ^ind do from time to time and at 
.all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuage or 
building land tenements hereditaments and premises with their 
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applesauces to be used occupied enjoyed applied and appropriated' 
as and for a place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of' 
people -witbout distinction as shall bebave and conduct themselves in 
m Giderlj sote religious and devout manner for the worship and ' 
adoalion of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is' 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any' 
liaiticukr Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
&at no gmren image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within the said 
ffifasuages buHdmg land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that BO ^crifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature shall 
wi&in or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
lood and that no eating or drinking (except such as 6haU be necessary 
V my accident for the preserva^on of life) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said worship' 
md adoration no object animate or inanimate that has been or is or^ 
dbll hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
my mm or set of men shall'be reviled or slightingly or contemptu- 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying or in th© 
or other mode of worship that maybe delivered or used in the 
mid Messuage or Building and that no sermOn preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be deHvered made or used in such worship but such 
mMve a tendency to theprmnotiott of the contemplation of the Author 
aM P^r^^erof the Univeme the promotion of charity morality 
benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
men of aB rehgious persuasions and creeds and also that a. 
repute and welbknown for Ms kno^edge piety and 

S^tendmt «id for Ihe pnpr®, 
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THE TRUST BEBB 





Tirotee itad been originally appointed by these presents Provided 
lastly and it is hereby further declared and agreed by and bet'ween the 
said Psuides to these presents that no one or more of the said Trustees 
'Shall be answerable or accountable for the other and others of them nor 
for the acts defaults or omisrions of the other or others of them, any 
consent permission or privity by any or either of them to any act deed or 
thing to or by the other or others of them done with an intent and for the 
purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appoiiited Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaidts or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
to whose place or places they or he shall or may succeed but such of 
Ihem the said Trustees shall be answerable accountable and responsible 
for his own respective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussuuno- 
•coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do 
hareby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
‘find re^ective heirs executors administrators., and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonauth 
Rk)y Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
-sny act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said 
Bwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prusaunnocoomar Tagore 
R^chundar Bidyabagish and Rmnmohun Roy or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered 
^ the contraiy they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoo^r Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun 
Roy at the time of the sealing and deliveiy of these presents are 
or of them is lawfully ri^tfully and absolutely seized in their 
or his ^mesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
mm m& ot the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
aM piomises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
widi the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
>^ior a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
mfmmmphm posse^icm and in severalty without any Condition 
ikmtagent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any nse 
or or ^y other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which cmi or 

^y liter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat preiudi- 
eiaUy affect or make void the same or defeist determine abridge or 


t 
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vary tHe uses or trusts kere&y deelared and exprmsed and al» 
tliay tbe said Dwarkauautk Tagore KaHeenautk 
Tagore Ramclimdar Bidyabagisli and Rammolmn Roy (for and notwith- 
standing any sncb act deed matter or thing as aforesaid; or some 4 
them now have in themselves one of them hath in himself fall power and 
Lawful and Ahsolnte Authority by these presents to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditamenl 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion and 
ihheritanoe thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Eadapersaud Roy aud Ramanauth Tagore aud their heirs to ll w 
uses upon the Trusts aud to aud for the euds intents and purpc^® 
hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning tibe wme 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and furtkw 
that s^dd messuage or building land tenements hereditmaente mad 
premises with their rights members and appurtenances ah, nil foom 
time to time and at aU times hereafter remain continue «ai fee 
to the use upon, the Trusts aud for the ends intents and purpOM 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and siimll 
and lawfully may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed mad 
applied aud appropriated accordingly without let suit hindrwfe^ 
claim demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth 
Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Bamdiundar Bidyabagsih 
and Bammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claim mg or to claim or possessing any ^tate right title trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel there ot by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and fiiat foe# 
and clear and clearly and absolutely acMjuitted exoniferat^l and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Ibwaarkanauth Tagore KaE©enau& 
Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Eanmi^ 
him Roy or any or either of them th^or any or either of their 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficiency 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all and mS 
maimer of former and other gifts grants bargains Sales 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titte cmar^» 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed 
sufiered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Ta^re 
Piussunoooomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and R^nuiwm 
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^7 or aay or either of them ca- any or either of their heirs („ 
presentatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfaJIv 
or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or iv 
Minty froinfcon^ under or in trust for them or any or either <.f 
or wi their or any or either of their consent pririty oi 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the saW 
war^anauth Tagore Kalleenauth Eoy Prussuimocoomar Tagore 
,amc un ar Bidyabagish and Eammohun Roy or their heirs and 
P esentatives and aR and every other person or persons whomsovcr 
Tmalo ®^®3^r lawfully equitably and rightfolly claiming or 
• ©State right title xise trust or interest either at Law 

of into npbn or out of the said messuage land tenement ! 

mentioned or intended to be hereby 
^ released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
©j orin timt for them or any or either of them shah and 
remiPQf^ f ^ times hereafter at the reasonable, 
Rams ^ Soyhontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and 

of fliA ^ • ^ore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heii>i 
t their or his assigns make do acknowledge suffer 
reasonahlA ©very snch further and other lawful and 

whatsnA ® deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law 
^ huiher better more perfectly absolutely and 
tho RfLiri ^ ^^^ting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
uremiap OT building land tenements hereditaments and 

aXarinr"''? ^ part 

thp ^ thereof and the possession reversion and inheritance of 

Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or 
o^er the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
^ ^ upon the Trusts and to and for the en^ intents and purposes 

dfi^J^ ^ ^ reasonably 

^vrsed or advised and reqnired so as snch further assurance or 

°<^er Warranty or 

or de^ts of him her or them or his her or their heirs executors 
^^^tors and soAathe sheortheybe noteJ^L^^Z 
pellaWe to go or travel from the nsual place of his her or their 
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abode for making or executing the same In -witness 
parties to tLese presents have hereunto subscribed 
^ Set their hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 

Dwarkanauth Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Roy. 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 

(Signed in Bengali), 
Rammohun Roy. 

Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy. 

" Raraanauth Tagore. 

* and Delivered at Calcutta 

^ £o:resaid in the presence of 

J. Fountain * 

Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day. 





AUTOBIOaRAPHICAL SKETOH.^* 


My |>bab Feiend, 

In conformity witk the wish, you have frequently espressed, iiat* 

I should give you an outline of my life, I have now the pleasure to 
give you the foILowing very brief sketch : — 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, from tim^ 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down, 
to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty years ago 
^ve up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandisement, ; 
TTir descendants ever since have fallowed his example, and, according 
the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising 
' to honour and sonietimes falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes 
, fO<^j sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable through 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotd 
order by profession as weh as by birth, and of a family than wide*. 

. 'none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the presonl 
day uniformly Ldhered to a life of religious observances and devotion^ ; ’ 
preferring peace and tranquihty of mind to the excitements 
amlntion, and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

.' in comf ormity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish 
pi ihy father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, these being 
indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the 
Mahommedan princes; and agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theolcH 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindoo literaturei; 
law and religion, ^ 

^ Miss Carpenter thus introduced this AmtobiograpHcal Sketch, into her book, j 

Last Days in England of the Rajah. Ranunohun Roy’ : ^ ^ 

“ The following letter from Rammohun Roy himself first appeared in the ‘ Athensemn, 
and in the ‘Literary Gazette;’ from one or other of wMch it was copied into wio^ 
newspapers. It was written just before he went to France. It was probably designedj 
for some distinguished person who had desired him to give an outhne of his history f 
and he adopted this form for the purpose. The letter may be considered as addres^ 
to his friend, Mr. Gordon, of Calcutta,” / 

Miss CoRet calls it “the spurious ‘autobiographical letter’ published by Sandfc 
Amot in the Athence/wm of October 5, 1833 .” — Ed. 


When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript caUino- 

« ft. fte ft. hS“; 

This, to ether u-lth my inown sentiments on that subject, having 

io^ee^ded \ between me and my immediate kindred, I 

through different countries 
^efly wnhm, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan with a 

°mrj .*7”“.“^ 7 eMabliftment of ft. Briftft 

XuyX ftSXT “f.t7 ri.<li.*ft.,J 

I gave UD mv oremd.Vp !’ ! I moderate in their conduct, 

favour, feeling persuaded tCttheir rSe thou^wT 

lead more speedilv and surelv tn ttiA t “• ® 'wotQd 

»d ? .oioiX oSLt 

pn^c capacity. My continued controversies with tht ^ W 

subject of their idolatry flnrl &ahmins on the 

custom of bm-ning widows and othp/°°’ ^ ^“*^®rference with their 
increased their aulmiri 1: t 

my family, my father was a^ain obli’f.e,t influence with 

openly, though Ids limited pJcuniarv « *° i^itMraw his countenance 

After mr father’s death T n ^ continued to me 

ntm ^ter” boldness. Availing my^lf of 

established in India I nnWi-hAa ^ prmting, now 

their errors, in the native and Pamphlets against 

feehug against me, that I was at W dA«A i a 

tvro or three Scotch friends, to whom and the ^ 

■belong. I always feel grateful. ’ ^ *bey 

The ground which I took in all * 

opposition to Brahminism but tn a ^ controversies was, not that of 
to show that the idolatrv of the Brair'-^^^*^” ^ endeavoured 

of .their ancestors, P-'^tice 

,^_oleace of ft. resistence tn 

Si 
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^ion, and political institutions. I refrained, however frnm „ 

m* fc a.. «.;& wiTutSan' 

my sentiments should be increased in number and stren^ TiT 
expectetioM ^vinglieen at length realised, in November'’ 1^0 I 
embarked for England, as the discussion of the East India cimpanW 
charter was expected to come on. by which the treatment of ^ 
natives of Ihdia, and its future government, would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King in Council, agahS 

SorflTp r® practice of b^g ^dows, was to be Sard 
before the Privy Coimcil ; and his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring before the authorities in SlSd 
certain encroachments on Ws rights by the East India Comnanv T 
accordmgly arrived in England in April, 1831. P 7- x 

I hope you will excuse the brevity of tMs sketch, as I have no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

I remain, &c., 

• i RAMMOHDNBOY. 






INTEODUCTION.*- 


Sevebal of my friends having expressed a wish to be possessed of 
of my Translation of the Vedas, and Controversies with those 
B^mans who are advocates for idolatry. I have collected for repnbli- 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papemorthose of my friends who happened to have brought them 
from Ihia, and now offer them to the public in their original form 
I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
TOtogs, to facilitate the comprehension, of their puiport as beine 
forei^ to the generality of European readers. The Vedas for nronerlv 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknown) to tangible 
foms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed exceHent according 
to to own notions ; whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain fancies. Thes^ 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human imagmation, and recommend mankind to direct ^ researches 
tow^ds the surmunding objects, viewed either coUectively or indivi! 

du^y, bearmg m mmd their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
^d arrangements, smce such researches cannot fail, they affirm to 
tod an imbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who sd 
suMy desig^and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the umverse. The same Vedas represent rites and external worsffip 

abstract 

notiOM, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacify; but enjom spiritual devotion, as already described 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

Lo^n, July 23, 1832. RAMMOHUN EOT. 
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The Sekct Committee of tlie House of Commons wkich was 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider 
tbe renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Rammohun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence^ in the form of successive ‘‘ Communications to the Board of 
Cmitol,” which Insides duly appearing in the Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the 
pm^ieal operation of the JndieiciL and Recmue Systems of India^ etc. 
We have omitted the map which the author annexed to’ this 
volume. — E d. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


India, anciently caUed the “ Bharata Varsha ”« 

a monarch caUed«Bharata”t is bounded on its souA 

on the east partly hy this sea, and partly By ranses o/ ® 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather thf 

c*d A„.„, 0 ^ z; 

extensive cliain of mountains whicli divides it from T^'hA+ . a 

b, »ep»4 

Persia, and extending towards tlie Western Sea ahnx-A 

- part„ b, to irbetZSZ ZZtS 

■ “■* “* 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
mdmdual pimces, who, though poHticaUy independent ot mni 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principS and 
commcmly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taug£ iil the 
Sansknt language, whether more or less r efined. These tr^ts of land 

"implies a large tract of continent, out o£E from other countries by natural 
bomidanes, such as oceans, mountains, or extensive deserts ^ 

1 . ^untainB are interupted on the east between 90P and 91“ E and 

kt -6° and ^7 N. Hence the countries to the east of the Braimaputra, as A ....... A-ca 

^ &c., as far m 10^ E. h^. are hy some authors considerd as part ’of lidV*onA 
teyond itsmtural ^tsjandby European writers usuaUy caUed- India beyond^ 
o ^ Sanskrit Uterature, and remains of Hindu temples ^arc stiU 
found. Other ancient writers, however, considered these counti-ies as attached to China, 
the inhabitants having greater resemblance to the Chinese in features 
1 . mountains are in like manner broken at long. 70“ East, and at 

j A j*?' countries beyond that natural limit, such as Cabol 

^ Candor, are supposed by some to he included in India, and by others in Persia, 
m many Hmdu antiquities stiU emst there to corroborate the former notion.— Not only 
ttenorth^ hound^ mountains of India, but aUo those mountains which form tha 
ea^andwtot^hmtsofihareby the ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya 
and comdered teches of that great chain. “ In the north direction is situated the 
^oe of mountam^ the ‘ immortal Himalaya ’ which immersing both in the eastern and 
stands on earth as a standard of measure (or Une of demarcation)". 
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ar0 separated from each Other by I'iverBj or hilH !>y 

|ial%mary lines of demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,^’ in tho wrstiPii^^ *4 

Brahmans, consists of two large divisioiw.^^ 

The first is called “the cm!ke<i and iandr^ 

extending from the banks of the Indus at norfli and 72‘ 2"^ « 
in a south-easterly direction, along th<i f««>t of tho Ifimahiyit mofiiil.ihw 
as far as 26®30 north and 87*^30 east, licH iNdweeii ihi^ liiir 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, tvhieh mnn frcao ino tli 
and 73® east, to 25® north and 87® 3D east, ihrotiglt li.f ioudi d. 
Benares, the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along fh*' noi ib 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west eoant of India TIm* 
second division is named merely “ theciviHs^ed land, *%ind in H*t«iafrd 
between the eastern and western coasts, termiitaling tinvards flio r 
at the mouth of the Ganges, about 22^^ north, and H7 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22 lo uli, 
and 72° 30. east, comprehending the largo province of Chijral, 

The countries situated beyond the Hirdts of the eivili/ed 
as above described, whether uiounbunH, valleys, or low lands, thMOgh 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are detdared to have beefi ehiidfy 
inhabited by MlechchhaSy or barbarians, «ani! were thereforii i alh d 
barbarous countries. J 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and milMllvitionn of 
the land into separa te and independent kingdoins, under the lUiihoriiy 

^Mariu, the most ancient autlwrity, thws <Irfit*es 4 iherr limine, ‘*Thi* Isyel?* 

1 '^ aa the eastern and as far as the westem oceims. ami lutttween i# 

tioned (Himalaya and Vindhya) are known t(» the by the mmm of 'Wnin-H'U" tht 
l^d inhabited by re 8 |)ectable people.” (’h. 11 ., v. 

In his translation of this passage, Ifiir WHlhim -/f mm, tty omiltinif i* |r< 
cbmmenttiry, which snljatitutes the copulative Banskrit paitich* ” (>7m ** lor ** hm ihm 
translated this passage : ** As far as the <nwb*ni and aa far im the wratisfii M * 4 » 

the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract whkh the wm hav# Aryi«v#wt 4 ‘ 
This readied the description obscure, if not wholly iinlnt4^nigihh! ; mmico tlpn vi«iiirh 4 
bett?©en these two lunges of mountainH, am mm^ly mtmitmt hmtfm tim 
western, seas. 

, t Because tMs ^vision indudeawitliin it tlte tract whkhkeaWlki 8 m s U Lmrf, 
mimted to the north of Delhi, thus dewmbetl by Maun ; th# two 

Sai^wati and Drishadwati, lies Uni tract tJ laiid which tkt 0400 d 

Hrahmavarta, beoanse it was frequented by gods,” 

tA<^ 1 ^,>(rtiereti«dati»otioBoIthefmird««M Ki*»niy«, V(«,w 

and Sudra) is not observed, is known as ^Mhrh'hha Ikm ' or ** barkiniiai® c.isuoif'f ' ^ m 
uqoted by Raghunandana. 
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of ntunerous princes hostile towards each other,* and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroy;*- 
ing every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; 3'i^d after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire t for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy ireclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the good 
will of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, aU the southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the pos-^ 
session of the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country intp which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred 
to British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious 
nobility. While the greatest p art of the northern provinces beyond 

® Oompare the feeble state of Persia when, ruled by several independent princes, 
with^e formidable power she enjoyed when consolidated under the empire of the Sufis. 

Direct your attention to a still nearer country, I mean England : and compare the 
ccmsequences formerly arising from her divided resources, with her present state of 
elevation under the subsisting union. 

. t It naay be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinces : Delhi, Lahore, 
Cashmere, Oabul, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, D eb ar, 
IBengal, Orissa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Golconda, Bejapoor. 
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Wiore, .'°^ (“iai«li«g of 

^fted with prudence and moderation anf? ’ °°^®idered highly 
liberal principles; judicious in the ’d' towards 

afeble in private’4rcrse ^ e idtT 

mentbemg entirely foreign to his mind^he . go^ea- 

Jbu •»>«- 

Honourable East India (^mnanv^^fi^ T tte 

Privileges in 1600, during the of On°^p? f®**" 

trade with the East Ihdies • and'’witli ^ Elizabeth, to cany on 

their snccessinprocuringSonriElr^"^*^’ ParticS of 

and from several of his suSel^ i Sbadr^Un (Jahangir), 

fectori^ as well as the enjoyment of^^**^ establish commerciat 
leges in that country; with relation firtre“'^ 

commencing about the middle of the ISA “ eeaiwests, which 
over the neater part of India ^ centTuy liave extended 

and pusillanimous’ condurS ^ 

duels, as well as to tlie iOToranof^ f ^tive princes and 

imiwovements in the art (^war comV***^^ modem 

afforded to the Company by ’the S “^s^stmice 
=^_«f ‘■'Of. ae 

fcdia,'»sach particulars and details h^; modern histories of 
wh» I1.„ U,. q»» fc„ig. „ 

Thegovemmentof En^d in iKf. 

“*‘‘^?J?“ofthequestaS eh^~“^ received frequent 
_acqm8itransha d been obtained ^ by which their 

nomm Mm*8 Joamal and Lettere • Ra ^ in MePhersoa’s ^ 

ssr^ ^ 

BnlM *. •■. '■rfio; Din<^ Oentral 'irf,, . 
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and tke impression in ^.o! ^ territory thus acquired ; 

incalculable, distance bet immense, or rather 

eoumebetw;enlrn:tl^^^^^^ 

of efficient local check on tJ>e countries, and the absence 

executive officers as well ti, power by the Company’s 

employers in Enala^d of support from their influential 

these apprehensions tfe^S 

acq^Slby c'Sue^^ Kegulatmg Act, declared that all territorial 

should be submitted to ftp *-!t military government 

subsequently in 1784 (by act'^S Ministers; and 
Commission^ was labhshS t ft ' ^ 

East India Company and ftp pt ^ control over the 

co^iets of a president, who usu^C rs a taTin“t£ t V V 

and of several members, honorarvLd oft! • the B„tish cabinet, 

other requisite suboidffiate oSm ^'s 

the p^ose as far regards subjects of a gme^rto^ 

Tile system of mlp 4 f nature. 

executive officers of the Company, pre^l^irlTpI “ 
nature— European and Asiatic tkI . ^ ® 

were for the most part adonf-pd ft abhshed usages of the coimtrv 
discharge of SlTr— conduct, in th'e 

tion at the discretion of the T potions, with modifica- 

exerciseofthesovSei^ JwPr t^e 

have been vested in them by the’ thZneoi^M 

act in their commercial cauacitvwift contmued to 

t The monopoly of salt has Drovrf a„ I™! 
the factories of opinm, silt, cloth, have be^resteMM ^ 

Situated for commerce. ^ established m many places favourably 




Beng^, Madras and Bombay; the two latter }>ein#f. since 177-1 
subordinate to the first in matters of a politieal nature ^ 

The Marquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forwani Imn. ,st siat,.,,. ,,, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 17«(i.# n,. 

not only m consolidating the British power in its iKilitieal 1 I*i 

chants m every department, particularly in the revmZ 
judicial systems. These changes approximating u, tlm inm ZtZt 

f, 1Trr“ 

in this place. ^ ^ '•''l»«»iti.m of it 

impressed with the idea that in v **"”**^ tl«‘in, 1 felt 

encouraged and knowle^o widely^dSLl'-^T^ f”' 

•almost in a State of perfection rr •’ ^whiiaici* witm 
nioial duties were, orSe irif T 

notwithstanding tlie temptations kcidrnV tor!.Lr‘ f"j’^*7 
nous refinement ; and that reliirinn “ “tete of high and }«xi|. 

cism and false philosophy. ^ spreading, even amid seeptj- 

jeara, to ™i uT W«L'wS“'witk“fv® 

1-e a«bi«p, V VI,, 

unmounting the obstacles to m-.r « ^ '"*<miat(‘Iy suem-eded in 

mature ; and having sailed from « «l*»«i«stle 

ISSO. Iaixived nTEnXml on S 8 ! 'T 
particulars of my voyage and travels will 1 " r <'"Jl«'wing. 

I mtend to publish ; together with wliatev T f"*”' »»«>■»» 

worthy of remark ami record in rei o , "»« 

I>ower, manners, customs, and eEcia Iv .1.^ E*’’ 

excellence existing in this country. ^ * *‘*niale virtue and 


jaoimnated by the Oompimy. in tJm (hwmmM'ktwmt tn |i** 
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Tke qnestion of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company’s 
Ch^er- bemg then under the consideration of the Government and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
mtnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
of that country, to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence 
^ven as in the following pages. ^ 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons I 
deem It proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of 
prehxmg these prehminary explanatiois, and of accompanying it with 
notes and rephes to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions 
are deserving of notice. 

®The Cfflnpany’s Charter was last renewed by the Cxoim in 1813, with certain' 
modificatons, for apenod of twenty years, and consequently expires in 1833 unices 
previously renewed. ' 



Ql J KSTI ( )XS AND ANSW KILS 


.n iMf'lAl. .SVSTK5I I>r>‘ f.MH.V 


1. f/apt! i/m ofmrmt thp nf ttw Jmfi.’mf 

^rnmm India? ^ » >' »«? 

Atww.ir. I r,«TO ktttg iiiniMj my aUentmn lowjwk lim 
anti iwwBTO ,1 with fh.» r.{u-r«tioi, „f timi bwIabi 

when- I rRni.[<Kt. ’ ” J - 

L Q. /)(. ynu. thinit that tht; «;/«/.•)« hkimio attmi utmu i« »•«/ 

eumml Ut juMim ? 

A, ThB j.t.n<-w! (Hitahfiahwtl in by I^*nl f ' .tjiwiini.. 

waH certainly well ttclaptarl m th« i»f tim conntrv, i 4 «?i i.»* 

Oicclwraclcr of the pwiplnmi wellaaof tim (hwcmnn iii, hat! »}imi 
imn a HiiflnM.-nt uitmljcc nf i{nalifti‘rl .rmlui.N, tn 4i . liarwi. «» jadte'la! 

office, «mi«r a pmtwmionr law*. l »««« 

ii. Q. Esejdain in what jmiM» mu mnmhr th§ 

prmtimt Ofk’ rati tm o/ thr mpU'm 

in the T"‘‘ ■' ’ "'f''''"" ««*1 omKi-trate.. 

LT* " *»* »*»«* 'hnelmriie 

laWH, by which they miKht he easily ^,.1 ie l * ‘ 

T- ^'''** »««# »/ *» 

nHttthk'rtif ' 

A. iNf.; T!, - .•.M,.e,h,.h,-; ,e . e .a,;iv ! i„ «,„„}a,r 
t(» the vmt terni-.ricH ntwler the Britiah rule, many ..f the ’a'. ’ - , 
am wfimte.l at «». ..rent « fH**ta«cc from them, that ihn pn„r.,r 
Joe m luDililt* f« gi> ain! mi}k imy 

ctilarly tlioHc who may Iwt npprenw*! by tlmit Hcahhim iiniihbmn. 
«su.K«.. at local inHmmce. Ifmlly The h.«inc„« of ,hfi^ 

’ ■'t‘* ‘ T-' *'» •*'»*> «'• «•*»»«», that «,«,»¥ 

,!»ft «««'’ yonro Iwfofi, timy 

evil which IS UKKRivatcl Ig, «)|, ‘ 
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anolber, attended with further delay and increased expense. By tliis 
ilate of things wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and 
oppressed in die same proportion discouraged, and often i‘edaced 
te despair. 3rdly : Such a mass of business transacted in foreign 
languages being too much for any one individual, even the ablest 
aad best-intentioned judge, may be disheartened at seeing before 
him a file of causes which he can hardly hope to overtake ; and he 
Hisj therefore be thns induced to transfer a great part of the business 
to ills native officers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly 
|*M hr their services, that they may be eapected to consult their own 
intt rests. 




m the judges ? 

A, It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of 
ftiict ktegrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, 
being famihar with the laws of the people over whom they 
are called to administer justice by these laws, and the written 
pKmedmgs of the court, answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence 
men, and dMuments produced, being aU conducted in a lanfiuaire 
wiiioiis to them, they must either rely greatly on the inter- 

glided by their omi sumuaes 
ir ^ ^ ‘^^“ded by those who 

““d who are not 

SS ”5 accuracy of the 

be wiy liable to errJr. "^*1 am^^lT ®0“iecture must 

some judicial officers thmicrh to observe that there are 

ajMi knowledge of tbe'natiTO awmber, whose judgment 

do not involve much intricacv /TT* which 

fora a correct decision indepLdLt 

6- Q. Con mu mint f f ^ ®™"“d them. 

0/ jv^iee are produced hy die u(m of ^ o^ministration 

A. The regulations ifaS £ 

w rduminous, comphcated, ^ ^ 
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-trim m tf, law i,nmt *‘**** doulrffni i. 

eljrii* nafir.. kwvpi^ L * ’ «nfirt>lv an tho » ♦ ^ 

»<! imnwtrafom and ir ., , *** “* of j . 

hi u gnm »i«tt*n„^,„ ,; ’ d-®* partly to thin «« ^ 

„....,i,,.,i„„ W^rzi” ,''" "f ...am.™ fe“r “* 

o£ ibo iH,i partioH In v»rv limJ*. . • ’ ‘^o®* 

lEjicnvIadgo of tl.a’ZJui!!!!!* rI/' 


r .dainw ««' tvEcHiy wh! 

to tJM, iihm„r> of ro|wri« w,,! of « palliV ***“‘ P«Blicity owii 

s«jicMn«ta„d..«.vrd JO, Wi« opinion «‘e*^ « » 

tlxetr oonrD. „««„ « day f tho judgnn a Li 

b-u,«*««aa ak J,„«r« or oL lu.,,r^ **•«*»»««■ Aay attei^i 

the wiinirnmm #1 » mrulm np *1 7 ®™ t 

u.:.“rr“';rr£T^.7 <•» o»a:;‘rss 

i™o.“':“,: ‘■"'r-rri:' V“'? 

xjinj,*., j.,o. of fjjf, f,df, ,i j,<ddo-i,v Panting out the 

xxx^ hy mmin of 0* pmm, 1 P^caed! 

- £reo for f!a- .f|..,..o.„,;o;, .7^^ *« qu«io„ ofa 

aot «*r*iin r.. ton,.},.) undy Th« ‘ V’ ■' **«»*= «« wJaVh I rk 

to aot..-.-. i" I':! f™ ‘^' i^i'w'aSrtS 

eeSe"",'™ ;; 1 , 

CAaaU«,..j. 

IQ **'^**'^ by both 
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piKrties, so that they may aot endeavotir to detect their felse evidence 
hy a strict examination. Under these circumstances the practice of 
perjury has grovm so prevalent that the facts sworn to by the different 
parties in a suit are generally directly opposed to each other, so that 
it has become almost impossible to ascertain the truth from their 
contradictory evidence. 6thly, That the prevalence of perjury has 
again introduced the practice of forgery to such an extent as to render 
the administration of justice stiU more intricate and perplexing. 
7thly, The want of due publicity being given to the regiilations 
which stand at present in place of a code of laws. From their being 
very voluminous and expensive, the community generally have not 
the means of purchasing them ; nor have they a sufficient opportunity 
of consulting or copying them in the judicial and revenue offices 
where they are kept. As these are usually at a distance from the 
populous parts of the town, only professional persons or parties 
engaged in suits or official business are in Ihe habit of attending 
these offices. Sthly, and lastly, Holding the proceedings in a language 
foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the witnesses. 

8. Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts con-- 
ducted? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 
former Muhammadan rulers, of whom this was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, theparties, and the witnesses sufficierdLpwdl 
acgmdnted with that language to understand the proceedings reaMy ? 

A. I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some of the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

10. Q. WmM it be adtmOageous ta svX)stitiae the English langu- 
age in the courts^ instead of the Fersian ? 

A. The En^sh language would have the advantage of being 
the vernacular language of the judges. With regard to the native 
inhabitants, it would no doubt, in tihe meantime, have the 
disadvantage as the Persian; but its gradual introdnctioa in the 
courts would still, notwithstandmg, prove ultimately ben^cial to 
them by promoting the study of English. 

11. Q. Does dte native bar assist Oie judge, and form, a dieek on 
dw accuracy of the decisions ? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful purpose, 
and does so to some extent ; but, from the ceuse alhuled to above 
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c^bs of^stice^°*^ extent that is necessary to aeawre the prin- 

_ 12. Q. Do the judges treat the native pleaders tvm the consider- 
ation and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts wilh the 
iooiisidoratioii due to their office. . 

res^t ?' ^ attribute it that the lar is not treated with 

_ A. Tie native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from th(E®e 
such a great dratance between them and the judges who belong 
to the^ rulers of the country, and from not being of the same 
profession or of the same class as the judges, and having no 
prospect of promotion as Enghsh barristers have, that they are treated 
as an inferior cdste of persons. 

• . 7 ^^’ judicial offiicers employed under the 

jMge assist him in his 'proceediTigs ? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. What kind of assistance do they render to the judgei 
A. They read the proceedings, viz. biU (darkh’ast or arzi) 
^wers, rephes, rejomders, and other papers produced in the court • 
they write the proceedmgs and depositions of the witnesses ; and very 
often^ on account of the weight of business, the judge employs them 
to take the depositions of the witnesses; sometimes they make 
abstracte of tee depositions and other long papers, and lay them 
before the judge for his decision. 

responsible wiOi &e judge for the 
proceedings held? ^ 

or L pS ^ot to the government 

17. Q. Are not As judges assisted also by Hindu and 
Muh ammedan lawyers; appointed to oat as interpreters of the 

^ A. They are : learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courte to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
points which may arise in any case. 

onyLXtM 

A. Yes: there are native Munsife, or commissioners, for tee 
decision of smaU debts ; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
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try causes under fire hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moTeable properly. 

19. Q. ^re they gu<aijied to discharge the duties entrusted to 
mem? 

A. of them are fully qualified ; and if proper care can be 

tafcm m the selection, all the situations might be filled with well- 
qualified persons. 

^ <^”^‘>f^9enerd character and eon- 

of^pidges tn thetr official capacity as such? 

hr«th judicial 

of ^ service is at present almost pure ; and there are among 

^ gentlemen of such distinguished 

^mts ^t from their natural abihties, even without thefjular 

mstt^on of justice. Others are not so weU gifted, and must 

representations of their native oflicers and 
bemg free from any local check on their public cXt 
regrdanty attotionto business, and other juLial habite are^II 

^ general 

mduced to accommodate the civil servants with f 

securing their patronage for their friends anr? i ^e hope of 

<^firs having many situations directly or indirectlv 

Dy the hope of benefitingby "’T 

natnreshave estates under their jurisdiction • Za ^ ^®“ ^*en the 

incurring the hostility of the judge who bvP ^ ®®“®^®e^» a^id 

enpowered not only to imprison, but inffictL^^*“^-?^ “ 
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ofindia^ 

^ A 21^^ 

; Among tie Mniammadan lawvBTa r I 
hmest men. The Hindn laT^em ^ »®» 

of, and they do not enjoy much of + 1 ^^ ^ ^geimal mA wbH 
24. Q W}^ is your opinion If 

^^‘^opiu^ .^orMru.tenaUveMicikfl^ 

A. Considering the trifling salanV® 

20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 ruT>AA ^ ^ from li\ 

aUowance of the head native officer^ ^ 

must incur, in supporting some respectaStvS 

mamtainmg their families • tthp W ^ appearance, besides 

cost the headman a sum of ’bitween « Palahkeea alone mmt 

and considering also the extent of the 

possess, from their situations and dutiefls 

and the immense sums involved in 5. » ^ above explained (Q. 15.), 
the courts, it is not to be expected that^rt'^^ of causes pending in 
such trifling salaries at l»ao+ aative officers, having 

•h— ™ S iJoS 

own interests. ^iMuence, to promote 

list. r ^ 

,»^l they 1.™ a*™,terK.„,pp^ IW of a» pm...:;! 

S,g.TlTdo“.fTl.”S?r?'^-“" 

pleaders mnv alofd 1 , ^ ’ -7^,^® ZiUah courts some respectable 

not alwflv ^ ^ P«5pe3r peiwms foa: Mmt office are 

no 1 1 .^® State of too mncii depmtdeace by the judg^, 

p r 1 C ar y m Ihe inferior courts, which must incapacitate them from 
standing up firmly in support of the rules of ^ court 

d6. Q. Is hribery and corruption ever practised in the jitdieM 
ucpo/rtTneut, cutid to what extcTit ? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent natim tnA#^ 
hitants generally confidenee in the pui^y of the Compantfs iwkI 

the accuracy of their decisions ; anbi have ihe native eammw^y 
confidence in the integrity of the suhordvnate fudickd ofic^ ? 




A. Wliilst such evils exist as I have alxive noticed, in iny ie|tly 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, die fi HjM of* 
able and intelligent native inhabitants cannot expected m liivif 
confidence in the general operation of the judicial sjutenn 

29. Q. Are the judges influenced in ^mir decmmi hj thdt nM-me 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native latigniigci, nini 
in the Regulations of government, must necessarily he vc ry miicli 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who diglilo to 
undergo the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Kuropifiiuii in 
etiH more irksome in the sultry climate of India. 

30. Q. Can you suggest any mode of nmmng the 
you ha /06 pointed out in the judlcioL system ? 


.a. jKurujjcttu m xuuia are not gCUerafly cxptftod |#! 

discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independeut of native anskl- 
ance, from not possessing a thorough knowklge of 
manners, customs, habits, and practices of the people, and im iho 
natives who possess Ais knowledge have been long aokrtomwl to 
snhordmatioa and indifferent treatment, and eonswuufnay have not tli*. 
power of commanding respect from others, unless joimsi by KamneaBs' 
the 0 % remedy which ^ts, is to combine Uie kn„w!«i«l a^ 
^mence of the naUve witi the dignity and firmness of the Eun^T 
^pmcipk has been virtnafly acted upon and mduee.1 to prra^ 
fiince 1793, though m an imperfect manner, in the constitution nf »t ! 
^urte of circuit in wMch the Mufti (native assessor) has a S- L dt 

^ ^ jud^ m the decision of ^ry cause, having a seat with },i„r i 

tto bench. anr^ementhas tolerably well answered fi«. 

«ff ^vei^enk which has not been able to devisr-a better sy.,,! K 

of sachimportance as the decision of questions of life a„d la h 

““S 

a*t U» .piK.n.tn«»l o( „ch mth, wion" ItlTi”'””’ 
re^ system in the civil courts n T. . *“• «« » 

government for life, at the recommend^ion " 0/11 S appowtotl 
.^wiut, which should select them ‘carefullf ^ 

fmracter and qualifications, and intm 
during life and good behaviour, on a sala^ oT fmm W 
per mensem. They should be resnonoitZ * 2^”^ ‘ 

astothepiblicfor their decisions L ^ government as well 
xneir aecxsions, in the same manner as the EnnipfaB 
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judges, and correspond direcHy with the judicial secretary. A casting 
Toice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing the native 
oflB-cers, in case of difference of opinion ; the na^ve assessor, however, 
having a right to record his dissent. These assessors should be selected 
“Out of those natives who have been already employed for a period of 
mot less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (ZjBah Cburt 
Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial department/^ 

Par. 2. This measure would remove the evils pointed out in the 
^answers to Q, and to Q. 7, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5, 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as weE a® 
provide against the evils referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of justice 
efficient and. as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to remove 
the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor might 
•attempt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of insufficient 
capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and grievous 
suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse to trial 
by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, which, 
from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, has 
become so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would be 
•an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 5 
•and 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 6, 8, and also in the replies to Query 4, 
Nos. 2 and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove the evils arising from want of 
publicity of the Regulations, as noticed in No, 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the principal native languages 
msed in that part of the country should be k^t in a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a 
•small salaiy, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and ^ 
•copy them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this ^ 
would not amount to two pounds a month for each station, and the 
benefits of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to remedy the evils arising from the distance 
-of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. 1, 1 beg to suggest 
as follows: The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for 
the decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or im- 
moveable property, are at present stationed at the same place where 


^ The ^ native judicial officers are generally versed in Persian, and therefore the 
bleedings hitherto generally held in that language would be familiar to them. 
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these Siidder AmeeoDs ahotdd he ^ + therefore propose that 

in different parts of the district so th t ^ P^^Po^onate distances 

justice • Md that oup Tf afterwards to_ seek and 

additional ^ ^“7 

and personally superintend thX ^e^nf^htn 
IS on or near the border of his district ’ 

ons of the assisbmts of the indtm H it is otherwise situated^ 

the judge, id suZiiS station 

supermtend those wh^lre more r ^T distance, 

assistant. There will thus Ka ac eiiiotely situated from the first 

the present system, and fnstice ^ iinder 

great majority of the inhabitants of * * 

500 rupees are eiceedingiv numftm ‘Strict, since causes under' 
Par. 6. City Court. 

employ^ in checking the dreadMy h^T^ risefolljr 

which the course of justice is now forgery, by 

judicial courts. Wriiten doii^l «> jeiy much impeded in the 

Harare, as is wefl known, constantlv opposite 

and serre to confound justice and t« ^ l«fore these courts,. 
Emrefore under the proposed *• ‘^“®“®utiou8 bench. 

^ m two different quarters of a dist'^t ^sistant judges ’ courts- 
^cessary and expedient ^ cLk “ILS 
tirat parties to any deed should be i«aS T ® 
fame vaHd. to produce it in open cS b^rT^ ^ 
judge, within a certain number of da-.™ assistant. 

This rule should apply® to all sorte execution. 
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a^ording to its importance, tke assistant 
identity of the parties in open con^ V tL ■ 

signature as witness to the deed and immediateiy afSs L.i 

book of record kept on p^c2 dS T ^ ^ - 

oT^‘S;:v“; =f •'■ •• 

The sum above allowed as a fee on re^steL - “ ' 

charge per page for. retaining a copy wo^d^®’ ^ “ ■' 

“LSc“^rf^ ?f duTL“w "i 

to .pp», wiftou, 

^ M bottotrioH, the „,p.o.J,;;':', ; 

Further to encourage the pubKc to have papers re-ister.^i' ar i ' ' 
g°^e™nt thatno improper delay takes pkce k re -i.t-ri 
Jiem, ^ weU m to prevent the copyists from extorting perqulsit. - ; 
book should he kept in which the parly presenting a V! 

open court_ enter a memorandum of the day and hour on which he 
presented it for registration, and of the day and hour when it 
ponced and returned to him. This system would materianv ren* iv 
the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, 6. 

Par. 7. The assistant judges should, also receive appeals- 
the Sndder Ameens, and try them in conjxoictiGn with a mtZ-in- 
assessor appointed by the Sndder Dewany Adawlnt, on a salan 
smaller than that of the judges’ assessor, that is, perhaps not 
ing 200 rupees a month. In the event of diSerenee c: 
between the assessor and the assistant judge on any oivio, "li 
be appealable to the Z ill a h judge, whose decision should he tiiul ; 
as the Sndder Ameens are now paid from the duties cud:. *.:a: 
used and the fees received on the papers filed, so the 
assessor may be paid in the same manner from the fee* uu-i r 
imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfc'To- 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their datuo:^, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written comi laints o : 
any abuse of their power from persons who feel theiaselves 
by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate of me 
district for his investigation; as very often tlie poor villagers r 
peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair or any 
relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a distance 
to the station to seek redress. 
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31- Q. Is trial hy jury (or any thing resemhling it) resorted tc 
prment in any ease ? 

A. The principle of juriee under certain modifications has from 
the mmt remote periods hemi well understood in this country tinder 
the name of Punchayet 

32. Q. What u the diferetuse hetwem the Jury system and the 

Pundiay^ ? 

A. ^ Pnndwyet easts on a veiy defective plan at present 
l*e<^ the jnrors (members of die Punchayet) are not regular ii 
their meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of -witnesses 
by appealing to the court; they have no judge to preside 
at their meetmgs and direct their proceedings, and are not o^rded 
in any manner ftom partialily or private influence. They are in fee* 
^p^nt only arbitrators appointed by the court with coLent ofS 

ETa ^ "T’ arbitrator Id ^ 

jndg® a third , and sometimes both parties am-eA fn ro#.. j • • 

of the case to one arbitrator. ^ 

f T?'>, T ^ discouraaed? 

diihrent fiwting!^*^ In foLS^^™ » 

Actions. It Ls reJS to 5 thT 

the heads of tribes, who assJed thTrSit 

«/ system of 

m Since a Punchayet^niTv^ ^ \ ^ 

Mutable inhabitants, under the directiL of a mteUigent and 
order, and a native judge Til f i«dge to 

is the cmly tribunal which can PnYat® 

of * case, with the 

^ the climcter of die witnesses who enS evidence. 

«. ware it reduced to a r^Lrll ^ ^ 

regohir system, guarded by proper 
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checks, and dignified by indicial #«««= v t 
whole community with higher respect and ia^ire ^ 

institation. But whatever length its oafideaioe for this anckat 
only system by whicr^he “Sen go. it is the 

forgeiy, and corroption can be^removed. “o**®®*^ of peijmy, 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail rt. jr-^ 

Pun.hayet.jury system whiek you thinh t^t sutdT^f^"*^ ^ 
of the country? the cireumstmum 

A. I am of opinion that the Punchayet system j . j 

m conjunction with the plan above stated (Q 30 1 It “ M ^ 

duty on the respectable portion of the native commmity S 
imymen, or at most five, would. I conceive, answer^?' p^ 
as well as a greater number, and any zillah CdistricO 

Three tunes the number required for sitting on a trial should be 
summoned and the persons actually to serve should be taken by tot. 
so that neither the judps nor the parties may be able to know befiZ 
hand what persons wiU sit on the trial of a cause. The general list of 
^ a^erous as the circumstances of the city or 
zilkh (district) wiU admit. It should be prepared by the European 
judge at the station, and altered and amended by him from time to time 
as may seem proper and requisite. He may easfly select weB quahfirf 
Junes froni respectable and intelligent natives known to be verswi in 
judicial subjects, who reside in considerable numbers at every station 
A necessary concomitant to the introduction of jurymen will be 
sole use of the vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the 
Persian language in proceedings. PubKcity should be as much fostered 
as possible, and the jmy should be kept apart and required to decide 
without separating, as in the English courts of law. In a trial thus 
conducted the resort to appeal wiU cease to be useful, and for the 
piloses of justice, need only be aUowed where there is a difference of 
opinion betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury 
are unanimous, an. appeal "would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on tbe part of tlie 
inferior court, and ongbt therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country quodifisd to 
discharge judicial functions of this nature ^ and from, what class w(mdA 
you select the jurors ? 
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^ assuredly qualified, as I obaerved Iwlore, i« mntn 
to Query 19, and the iurors at present may l«. j!jriirin.i„|y 
W re&ed pleaders (wakils) and retiml juit-ial f.ffi. v.. ., 
employed by private mdividuals to attend tlm owurt(MiHfchtor h J wlm iir«. 
g^rally well qualified, and from the other intelliKiiut ««.! un,i„x,inUit, 
mhabit^ts as above observed (Answer to Q. .'SO an.i tit',.} T*. «voi,l 
^y undue bias or painty, both parties in a suit .Juml,! Lv. ,, nl 
rfobjectingto any juryman, who can be shewn to Imv.. iutorest . 
the cause or particular connection with eitl.er parly. 

^ natives eompelrnt rin h '. t., .ti’ 

^^^«^^ons,or only subordinate ones'i 

tages,' alrea^lsSlJr’arL^'^T- M 

a«iiK.as (see Q. 15.). it ^ e vetlffi^irrSinr' 

may^be^aii^ijf to r“ir'’'T 

fe jury would be guaXd from 17“'* 

!>« assessors. Thirdl^ 

andue influence. Fomthlv *«se8«>r from ,}„, 

the prevention 77 

fteciiBgofperj-uryandwL7 W'al. Tfe 

“■ 'TIC;.'™?*" 

as fke distriJlTZs 7oId-% «« mtm 

A. As they are presi’dsT f ? 

^idence in the 7uSrf“? 

‘*®^»ri^eateri-egularity. ®‘*“*^** “»'« Hmvmlly 

^ “*zrewtee /s-tu^a 

^>r 

---anmuntbelowl.c«o--:;S^^^ 
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by appeal irom tie decision of or proceedinor.. i, . 1 . . 

of the city or district court and from t>iA 

•ppoi. c» »ip b. 3r^^SLr^/ir‘*.“T’ 

highest ci-dl tribunal. ^uoder Dewauy Adawlut, the 

A. Govenament lias always been very car^fnl tt. i ^ 
of judges for the Sudder Dewany AdawSt ^lecbon 

ability and integrity; and they L S'L^tnTtT^' 
.fefects which may erist in the court over S Aev 

Int should have the power of issuing the writ af K«T^ ^ 
on seemg sufficient grounds for the exercise of this 
accordang to the practice of the English courts. But ZhTZ, 
person impns^ed is situated at a greater distance from the Sudder 
courts than ^ miles, the judges of this court, to save 

StST®^* direct one of the circuit judges, on whom they could 
best rely, to investigate the case, and report to them. 

43. Q What other duties are assigned to the Judges of ^e 

promncial courts ? ^ / 

A. They are a medium of communication between tiie 

Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also iudaiM rf 
circmt. ui. 

44. Q. Row many 'provincial courts are there? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attimhisd 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacea, Moet^ed- 
abad, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

45. Q. Are not the judges of the provineidl courts etUl jm^es of 

circuit ? ^ 

A. No: they were so formerly- but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from them 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. Q. Does any vnconvenience arise from making the reimme 
commissioners also judges of circuit ? 

A. Such an union of offices is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highest importance, 
being invested with the power of life and death, and imprisOTanfflal 
during life in chains, the infliction of corporal punishment, and the 
confiscation of property. He is, besides, charged with the preaerra- 
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ticm of i>eace and good order in sereral eztensire districts ; and it is 
HKHaBy impossiWe, therefore, that he can fulfil the e:q)ectation o£ 
Gorenunent and the public, if his attention be at the same time 
en^ossed and distracted by political, commercial, or revenue trans- 
acticffls. In criminal suits, moreover, he labours under a peculiar 
disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar composed of persons o£ 
hberai education, or by a body of honest, intelligent and independent 
jurors. The former often proves of essential service to the bench in 
the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as applicable to every 
case, by great acuteness ifi cross-examining witnessess, and in the 
detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury is uni- 
acknowledged. 

Psr 2 Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the cirouit, one or two of them used to 
r^m at the station, to attend to the necessary current business 
while the others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit. But 
m the present system, the commissioner of revenue beine also 
j^ge of circuit, whm he goes on circuit, aU references to him, 

IL X ^ jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, 

«id the most im^rtant matters in the revenue business are em 
^ly suspended for months together. Although the former Moham- 
^ gover^ents were subject to the charge of indiffeimS 
^ut the admmistiaticm of justice, they yet perceifed the e^S 
to arise from an unioa oi revenue and judicW duties ^ 
judimal officer empowered to try canital^^^ ^ ^ 

the leading principles of die svstPTn • + a keing cme of 

Aoeordiagly youniy ciidj;n I^rd Cornwallis. 

wvmm line of the service have adva^ o ^tached themselves to the 
line ; while those again wWmferrS^Af 
*a»anei continued and promoted throTi^tV,’'*^^o ^ ^ 

department of public duty. Therefo^K^® different grades in that 
gmUemaa may now be appointed to dJ ^ *^iis system, a 

dutks. who never before tried the most tri ' ^dghest judicial 

wtpMiatend the cdlectom of revenue another to 

Ms life a stranger. 3£r E R Barw duties he has been all 
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is an example of the former case ; and Mr TT d jj 
C ommissioner and Judge of Circuit of BnrH ' Eevenue 

HoogHy, is an instance of the “ 

:: 

distinct sets of officers, and double the iurisdiction“oreaS X S 
^gement each gendeman discharging one class rdutieflS 
find them more easy and simple, though the field embraced was m^re 
■^e^ve, and the expense would be the same as under te pre^m 

of judges and magistrates are not so incom- 
patible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners o£ 
rewnue; but stiB separation of these duties is advisable on accoun*^ 
the great weight of the busmess in the ZiUah and citv cou’-f= 
mrefore these two offices (the office of judge and that of m;gistr^m' 
Aould be exercised by dffierent individuals. However, the magis^ 
trates shouM assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or 
ordem as they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices 
of judge and magistrate are separate. 

47. Q. WJm deUy generaUy takes place in the decision of causes ’ 
A. In the ZiUah courts a cause may be pending on an aveia-e 

about two or three years ; in the courts of appeal four or five 
yews ; and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. Bat 
if the property m dispute amount to the value of about 50000 
rup^s, so as to admit of an appeal to the king in council,’ the 
^bable period of delay in the decision of such an appeal is better 
known to the authorities here than to myself. 

48. Q. What is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It must be acknowledged that irregularity in attending tlie 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of proper discipline or 
control over the judicial officers are the main causes of ohstruction in 
•the dispatch of the judicial business j and these daily growing e'^dls 
in every branch of the judicial establishment have, in great 
measui'e, defeated the object which the government had in view in 
establishing it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stamp,, 
the first paper in a suit, cannot easily be got on the file unless it be 
accompanied with some perquisite to the native recorder, whose dut\- 

^ Vide the Directories containing the list of civil servants in BengaL 
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it is to ascertam, first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with 
Ihe yalue of the stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 
or a week, just as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case 
is the same with respect to the issuing of the summonses prepared by 
another native ofiicer, to command the attendance of the person sued, 
either in person or by a pleader to put in his answer. Summonses 
subpoenas, mid the processes of the provincial courts are issued against 
individuals throng the judge of the district in which they reside, 
and a certain period is always allowed for serving these processes ; 
but neither are the ZiUah judges, whose time is otherwise fully 
occupied, pxmctual in observing those subordinate duties, nox* does 
the higher court, whidi is occupied by other important business, take 
^y ^rly notice of ^ expiration of the time allowed for mfllriT ig 
the return. The parties are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly 
i^erstanding not only with the officers of the provincial court, but 
ato mth those of the ZiUah or city court Whether the def endant 
atte^si^ediately or long after the time allowed him, or whether 
he files^ answer within the regular prescribed period, or a year 
IS i^ted as if piacticaUy iminaterial. But delay uniuten- 
I in filling the requisite papeL 

too freqlnt sourS 

srrr 

convenience to occupy 

of the country, have little or m ^ pleaders, being natives 

iu%es to prevent such irretmlarities mTd conduct of the 

OTiginatingin a vrant oSdrf ^ iiregularities 

IliatSSJXin ^thout disregard to economy. 

J^sponsible nnder an adequate penal^^S strictly 

e^nct. liable, iointlyirith him, fc™ ^ 

of punet^ty proved against him by^tW ^ ^ 7^* 

to the judge of the court, or of . . ^ on compjbmt 

secietaiy. « or of a superior court, or to the judicial 
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Par. 4. This superintendeat or clerk of the papers should be 
required to place on the file in open court bills of complaint as well as 

W f the period prescribed in Regulation 

ly of 1793. T^se should not be admitted to the records after the 
time aUowed, unless the judge, on motion pubHdy made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the period, say a week or two in particular 

■ Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that no 
delay takes place m issuing summonses, subpmnas, and other process 
of tlm court; and that the day on which these are ordered to be 
issued, and the day on which their return is expected should be 
correctly registered in a separate book kept on puipose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of ffie papers should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
nodce of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
cutor, the judge ought immediately to pronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed e* parte without aRowing the 
^^t to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, 
^ clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to 
the superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his 
situation. A separate register of the returns should also be kept 
as weU as a register shewing the time when the defendant’s answer 
must be filed-say one month from the day when the summonses are 
served, as is the case with equity suits in Calcutta ; also shewing the 
hours during which the judge may attend on public duty, and likewise 
to occasi^ absence from court with the aHeged cause thereof. 
The supermtendent should transmit monthly a copy of each register 
■wito hM own remarks, to government through the secretarv in the 
judicial departnient, for its particular attention to every breach of 
regularity therein mentioned; 

Pax. 7. With a view to the same end, every person who chooses 
ahouldhavearightto be present during the trial of causes in any 
court: the courts, as. is generally the case at present, should be so 
consteueted as to afford facilities for a considerable number of persons 
witnessing the whole proceedings : any one who chose 
should be entitled to make notes of - the same and publish them or 
cause them to be pubhshed, in any manner he may thinV proper for 
.g^ral mformation, subject to prosecution for intentional error or 
xmsr^resentation that might be judicially proved against him before 

17 
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a <«>mpete 2 it tribimal, and to incur such penalty as it might award. 
Tins measure wonld tend to remore the evil pointed out in answer to 
Query 7, No. 4. 

49. Q. What nurnher of causes may he 'pending at one time, and 
UTidieposedofin the district courts and courts of appeal ? 

A. This depends partly on the comparative degree of induatry 
and attention to business bestowed by the judicial officers, partly on the 
extot of the district, and amount of business within the jurisdiction 
of the respective courts. However the average number of causes 
p^dingmaybe ascertained by a reference to the registers kept, which 
are not at present accessible to me. My impression is that in some dig- 
tdcts they are very numerous. But to shew how much the vigilance and 
activi^ of a public officer may accomplish, even in so extensive a 
district as Hooghly, I may mention that there, under Mr. ID. C. 
Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six montlis. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are very numerous. Con- 
scientious and active as Jih. Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
press^ of business, judicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
jufficial officers to take the depositions of witnesses in the civil 
suits. 

50. Q. CouM the number of appeal cases he reduced without antt 
disadvantage ? ^ 

^ certainly not only without disadvantage but with great 
p<^tiTe advantage. Ist, By introducing a more regular svstem of 

to Q 48. &id. By the aid of a jury and joint native judge as pro- 
^ m lepty to Q. 30. 3rd. By aUowing of no apped ui;ss Xt 

IS a differ^ of opinion in the ziUah or city court in ffivin^ 
s®draic% as noticed in reply to the Qnerv 36 Rv tii ^ S , 

fesiness would be at X LdXd Sh more 1 means the 

suits wonld not occur ; and there would be Tr^Httl 
of appeals to revise the HtwiainTiR . 

pared after dedsim and sent to this co3!f P«pers pi®. 
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eTil and must continue to be so, unless a specific court of appeal be 
created here expressly for Indian appeal causes above 10,000L At 
the same time to remove the inaccuracies above noticed, three quali- 
fied persons (a European, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be 
nominated joint translators, and the translations should be furnished 
Tvithin one year from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and 
both parties should be allowed to examine the accuracy of the transla- 
tions thus prepared.- But if the appellant neglect to pay the fees of 
translation within two months after the decision, the appeal should be 
quashed. 

52. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the revenue 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with powers similar to those vested in the board 
at Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upper provinces. That board at Calcutta 
is now the superior authority to which an appeal may be made from 
the decisions of the present commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the ojQGice of commissioner is a 
subsitute for the board of revenue, but an appeal being allowed from 
the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great part of the business is thus transacted twice or thrice 
over. 

53. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges 
of the circuit ? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the magistrates 
and try the higher classes of crimi n al causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest 
criminal tribunal. 

54. Q. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another class, which seems to he of a very different 
nature ? 

In. noticing this circumstance, I by no means intend to make the least insinuation 
■to the prejudice of the present translators : but make the statement from my own 
o"bservation of various translations, and my o-wn exparience of the great difficulty or 
irather impracticability, of rendering accurately large masses of documents from an 
orient^ tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, into a European language, of which 
"the iffioma are so widely different, unless the translator be assisted by persons possessing 
jpccuhar vernacular knowledge of the various localities. 
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A. As aboTe noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged m 
Ii 30 diitieg of their circtiit court, the reports and references from the 
collectors must remain for several months unanswered ; and 
j»l only do the people suffer in conseq^uence, but the public businesa 

s^tagaatos, as already observed. 

and 56. Q. What is the nature of the functions of the judge of 
and his noMm law assessor ? Do they afford each oth^ 
WApTG&d msmtame- in die disfdiarge of their duties ? 

A, Both take cognizance of the charges brought before the 
magistrates and sent to their court; both hear the evidence and 
mMsmt the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the decision 
m I okerred in Par. 1 st, of my Ans. to Q. 30. In a vague sense the 
Miilmiamedan law assessor may be considered as analagous to the jury 
in courts, while the European judicial ofEcer is the judge. 

57. Q. Are the judges gemraRy eompet&nt to the discharge of their 


A, Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not expected that 
Ewc^l>ean Judges should be generaUy competent to determine difficult 
oi evidence among a people whose language, feeHngs, and 
iMjm id this^g and acting are so totahy different from their own. 

Q. Are the native law assessors generaUy competent ? 

A. are ge^iafly so : some of tiie Muftis. (Mussulman W 
of such high honour and integrity that they rZ • 

fe with the power of a jury with perfe^ iety ; a7d S 

«®»L ritjf sMt^sential utility, and indeed the mai/instrumeirf 
fcr the business of the criminal courts. However^S “J 

fiiaiiSed the European judges may have Tiro +l^ 
hm htiu adraamgeously conducted throu^ the aMistLcT^^*^ 
of these Mohammedan as^orsl a tSo ye^ i 


A. m case is then referred to ^ouree ^s adopted ? 

«fi»4iaJ tribaial;. izamut Adawlat (the highest 

^ Q. JFiot eourte do the iwdaea n-fU,^ at- . 

A If the judge of the suuremR o ^ • i ^*’®”*^* Adawlat adopt ? 
wfcmi case coa®. should 4er coSri^ ^ 
cfisn. carar in the opiniii of the ^ 

«d carried into exeeutioiT 8^71. 'decision is 

criminal) judge differ fe,m ihV^S 

opinion of the eirouit judge, 
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is them submitted to a second, or if necessary, to a third 
u er izamut judge, and the opinioa given by two Sndder judges 

against one, IS inai , 

erimmal aomt cil&a judges 

W the highest Civil court? 

A. Yes ; and very deservedly. 

dut^? ^ ^ generally eompetera to the diaeharge ofOieir 

petett ^ (Q. 42 .) that they are highly eom- 

■ 7j^i ** ** highest importance thai the courts of 

c%rcm^ f 0 e above all corruption ; cem you suggest any means of 
improving them? 

A. Courte which have the disposal of life and death are imdonbt- 
y o very g importance ; and I would therefore propose instead * 

iuditio, estabHshed ia Ma has been vmy 

^ y founded on the Mohammedan ciiminal law. It has how- 

to TimT^ ^1709 iiiodified by the acts of government from time 
consistinr^rtl^^^^’**^*^*’ “ constitudes a imw systasm of law, 

rSS uT "T ^ ®*-dy o^y by the 

S ^ ^^ttahi a certain pros- • 

Formekv ® eqnivalmit to' Doctors of Law. 

to r° f were attached to eabh court of circuit, and one 

been of circuit having 

bein idiSt’ ®e‘Zfflah (district) court ha! 

7?dl 5 ^ by government to officiatie as Mufti of circuit, while &e 

Sit ®“1 --®® that 

iitedi t^® ’ judge of circuit, is 

Wed with &e powers usually assigned to a jury in a British 

““ ““ *• 

Par. 2 . With a view to lessen the abuse of the great nower 
thus given, it is highly desirable that government should adopt the 
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kM^mng premu^on : The judge of circuit previous to his departure 
l@r Zilhh (district) or city to try criminal causes, sliould summon, 
the magistrate, one or two additional Kaulvis attached to 
4^ courts, widi a few other learned, intelligent and respect- 

iil:l€ iahahitote of that district or city, to join him on his arrival 
witli & mmhmte extra allowance for their services, and every morning 
be takes Hs ^at oa tiie bench, the judge should without 
ffn'hm mtiim&m, direct three of them to sit with him during thl 

mkhtr^k^tmBy^meoafortbBtdayashis law assessors mid 

totf shOTid be required to deliver their opinions in each cflaB ^ 
ft w^ismfldmtely after the close of the proceedings, without previo^ 
of commumeating with anyone whatever on the 
rnn^k «^_Eugl^ jury: and the judge 
tte partees of tne verdict, to put an end to all intrigues Th « • 
ciKUit Aonld also be required to ieen a mmlo f i. 

ptWingsofthemagis^tes:StLlL^^^^^^ 

tt awshgatioa peramally and on the^ spot into’ ^ “statute 
pwlenvi against them, whenever he sees °o“Pla“t 

adff tiEg this prompt measure ' and the mft f ground for 

the ofinffictingcoWpuniJhSlt 

*• mjiadicscmsly authorised by Eenulation IT nf i«o^ o ^ “agistrate 
Q What umdd he ° p 

<«- h^t^efAe low oareaaore os hLrto 

between 

»»ah wcdid be the important, and the 

#!»»*«* Vereone of all rdi- 

S s<bnimstered by the 

frm among them, untUdie^’ assessors should still be 
^ w twMcaritms, and dw ^ ^ave acquired 

with it inay become 

m the 

£itm -«^eadyiu,eneral 
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, W»ble ItL pS'SSr."” •” " *» “ 

by all the different Rppf« o ^ + -i. 5®. acknowledged 

« b..i„pStS‘SptS? “o-S.. 

in its definitions- so ih^ if u f^®^®“ent, and precise 

criminal justice in itself ri ^ j established as a standard of 

Christian. ItisLuWt nf ^ of authority, either Mohammedan or 
high rant however^ - oertain 

for government to order such person to bltriedTa^^ obedient 

^sxsr’^b'' r "•«“ «< m. 

upon their dependants or otLrs ^ ^ ^ ^ 

~d p »*, 

-d i. 4h“rbriZ w ‘ * °°^ °* “ '>» “ i-“ : 

M^iammedan and Hindu kw i acquainted uririi 

British law. ^ principles of 

Vro^^ngs hy 

judicial duties iSe^nd^^oTlf^^d 5 Performing their 

bL T”' wl 

^ocmeive that any disadvantan.f ■ Do ym 

early age7 ^ otmhans going out at an 
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prime cost, in the current languages of t;li0 
might render the rights of property secure; since, thea® 
and well-known to the whole community, it woul(i he 
miMmihk for my designing man to induce an inteUi^ent nersr^v. . _ 


7 man 10 mauce an intelligent person to 

uim litigious suits. The law of inheritance should, of conrsp 
wiih modifications peculiar to the dilferent sects ^ 
jr ^Be dlfusioa of intelligence the whole community may 

QB© uniform system. At present when a new 
officer of government and eubnxitted ^ 
""i ** immediately becomes law when promidgated tb« 
of parliament in this conntiy, when appfovS ^ 
i- . ai),^ sancticHied bykinsr, lords mid commnno ♦».„ ’ 


Z;3,r on the part of the frames 

the b)o*J m-renumr,* answer in practice, and 

« iw*. .1 shm' I *o rescind tbe wbole 

^ ne,.«Jrv Sm “etv regulation 

»k*Te Depletion of the civil and criminal 

4^ trmtrieai ' Blih thls^^ ^ Precaution should be observed 
br 4; J before it 

■iWfr* o^iSZT”*’ ■“ >» i>™«d ««i . 4? 

I*»»J Wj.ki, „a memSiTci^ “ ji^ oi Ui, gwlZl 
***» ««Ji'ocate.geneml JTk ^ ^ Revenue, &c., but 

^ anchors to 

. M Mas >&gr j Benares also ^presentatives of 

fc.'.tS'o tLTS 1 

^ 5«ided or not Ktr f?. * ^Paonal, however 

But a’ 

o t'v-" ^nninittee of tJ,. ““up^diament • 
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or = j"®® tone to time on the subject, for toeir confirmation 

letters as those of -war and peace, it may be necessary 
*‘©S'r»/i-n %^-rt government should act on its own discretion and 
%lie r>T.'*' y '^o^^ding to existing circumstances, notwitostamiing 
lixrli government in England. But as the affairs of 

aia have been known to toe authorities in Europe, for such a series 
"u matters of legislation, the local government should be 

^ oeny into effect any regulations or order in judicial and 
Or oto, formally enacted by toe British govemmmi% 

ourt of Directors under toe express sanction of toe Board of 
^mn^onersfor toe control of toe affairs of ludia, although the 

remonstrate against them to toe home 

attmtion thus shewn by toe government at home and abroad, 
^ feelings and interests of toe Zamindars, and merchants, as 

members of the community, though it would not ccmfer 
. ™®“® ®“y ^litieal power, would give them an interest in toe 

o-weit^ent, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and a&o 
whole community, as being under their influence, and in general 
-re cei^PTLng its opinions from them. ^ 

sewante, in (he judicial and revenue 
for (he yartimlar line of (he service 
^ are enyayed, or is it admntageous to transfer (hem from 
*o»^e hraaiek of tt to another? /ram 

^ ®^®'^^®“®® persons, by long habit in toe 

^©rfoimamie of any duties, become not only more dexterous 

to more reconciled and even attached to them, and find them less 
^ fcsoi^ tom otoem to which they have not been accustomed. In my 

opimon, the duties of a judge are not inferior in difficulty to 
tixose of any other* profession whatever, nor is toe quaHfiSon 

SS^Sto ?tlf'®“ be with less experience. It has been 

converted into judicial officers, 

ffi principle, com- 

xiaercial officers ought to become judges for the sake of commercial 
oam^s, ^agncidtunsts for agricultural causes, and mechanists for 
iKieclxamcal tosputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce 
a^rncxilture, &c., are decided on the general principles of law and 


■ 
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mf pieparation has never been found necessary 

thme two cls^as of duties should be •kept quite -distinct, ■ 
il that either of them be performed well. ■ 

^ ^ f offer any olker suggestions far the imprdvemeT 

EsioMishn^nt ? ' ■ • ■ 

4 . 1st ^ to keep the judicial officers above temntation 

nrnmnot be reduced. 2 ndly. With the additioxta 

r ¥‘.*ed ? ^-1 i««es abov* 

•i# »>r w « t f ^ ^ courts of appeal may be dispensed 

miA. « 5 ,ept she supreme civil court fSudder D«w«n- a __t 


^ ““y dispense 

« 5 .eps she supreme civil court Sudder Deivauy Adawlat) an 

ihw » W !7 cmsiderehle savim mav be effected W 

.# .i- ■ ^ ■' euectea by the govemmen 

«*wtaca« the natives into ^ ^rdly, By giadnaH; 

",r 

ipsverameBt, so that it to the present 

jt»eli hi- theiuflnBn* >* iMy become consoHdated, and 

' -r rr^r? p^-pb. 

jigitaeH merely by the eierriJT subjects, 

3 ^ 2 wiililthe^BTi^-^ ?^™P®™^' force. 

found not to answer the 
■ - 1 ntm adruBcemeat or evon t power of stopping 

msse in their fer^ On A 

r^aWaiugJCative w 4 £0101,63^^^’ the proposed 
te- wr.di&a of the Si W- -the effect of 

^ «*. aafetiaa to deserve t£ c^^ stimulating them 

#«k ^ ™ oanudence of th-^ owir^^ s , 

; , *c form a judgmat of _ S^nment, it wfll 

to the* fo sbite. that in pre, 

.„ ^ Windual whatsMv^. l»en biassed by^e 

Sr * ) I'*® “*y ^rt whiTh ^ consulted with any 

^ ^°^«®olleotiQns;,,ntti 
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ia regard to the opinions expressed T T, t ^ 

conscience, and by the impressioi ^ hy my 

to suggest, liave kept in view ^ 

and the governed; and withou?W «• T" *** 
economy, I have beenjactuated by a diirS k ^ 

of justice in Lidia placed on a solid LTT adminktmtim, 

a sona and permanent fcmndatioB. 

London, Sep. l&th, 1831 . ItAMMOHUN ROY. 







QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

ON THE 

KEVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Qrteation. By what tenure is land held in the provinces loith 
which you are acquainted ? 

^_^wer. lA the provinces of Bengal, Behar. and part of Orissa 
[Mtdwpoor), land is now held by a class of persons caUed Zamindarg 
i. e. lanc^olders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on 
their respective lands. This is termed the Zamindary system. But 
Ji the ceded and conquered provinces belonging to the Presidency 
of Fort William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the 
Zamindars as to the amount of assessment. Consequently tTicfr 
states are not in their own hands, but under the immediate manage- 
uent of government, and subject to fresh assessments from time to 
ime at its discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the-greater part 
oHected directly from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the govem- 
aent revenue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different 
.escnptions of land in various situations. These cultivators may 
3tam possession as long as they pay the revalue demanded from 
aem, . 

2. Q. By what temire was land hdd under the former govern- 

A. Under tlie Mohammedaii government, lands were held by 
ereditary right on the Zamindaiy system (though the revenue was 
imetimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
I having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
El c revenue. They were at the same time responsible for any 
reach of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In 
as manner many estates, some of which can yet be referred to 
ich as Yishnupoor, Nuddea, continued in the same family for 
‘veral centuries. 
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3. Q. Do ^rton» of all rdigious sects hold hy the same tenure ? 

A. 'So religions or other distinctions were observed under th.e 

fonner government in regard to the holding of land ; at present 
Enropeans are interdicted by law from becoming proprietors of land * 
except wi^ the jnrisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4. Q. -ire the estates most usually large or small ? 

^ presidency the estates are many of them consi- 

dereble and fhere are many others of various smaUer dimensions * 
to m Ae M^s presidency, where the revenue is coUected directlv 
^^the cultmtors. the district is generaUy divided into S 

to proprietors euMvate their own estates, or let them 

f iriowledge, almost aU the land in the 

”• : ; 

6- Q. On what terms are the farms rented ? '■ 

.ueutly th; tt ST f :rTTflT ^ ' 

to resi^table indiriduals, who realize the re?t! T 

according to the contracts nreTnoii«i jf .totivators 

Zar^dars, or subsequently by these middlZ^T^ 

« . Dorn the ordiTiary rate of rmd- 

ims^ f ^eem to press severely on the 

A. It is wnsidened in theonr tW i.* 

fwlweto the ImikoMer out ^ wK* pays half the 

cmititute the revenue paidtT'*^ or 9-10*8 

Mt rent of the landholder. This toT^th^*^ WOtk or 1-llth the i 

>^mud upon the cultivator after he b«T ® "^^"7 heavy I 

iwd ^ labonx; but in piTtice Tr T ' ^ ^ 

the landholders have adonTer^ Permanent settlement ? 
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right to continue the possession of their lands in perpetuity on 
payment of a certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But 
under an arbitrary government, without any regular administration 
of justice, their acknowledged rights were often trampled upon. 
From a reference to the laws and the histories of the country, I 
believe that lands in India were individual property in ancient times. 
The right of property seems, however, to have been violated by 
the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ,* and when the British 
power succeeded that of the Mohammedans, the former naturally 
adopted and followed up the system which was found to be in force, 
and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q, Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the permanent settlement was feed in 

Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualified proprietary right in the soil, but no 
such rights as belonging to the cultivators {Ryots), (yide Begs. I and 
Vm of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement.) But by 
Art. 2, S. 60 of Eeg. VIH of 1793, government declared, that no one 
should cancel the Pattahs (i. e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of 
. payments for the lands of the Khud-Kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating 
the lands of their own village), “ except upon proof that they had 
been obtained by collusion,” or that the rents paid by them within 
the last three years had been below the Nirhh-bundee (general rate) 
of the Purgannahf* (particular part of the district where the land is 
situated) or “that they had obtained collusive deductions,” or “ upon 
a general measurement of the Purgannah for the purpose of equalizing 
and correcting the assessment.” In practice, however, under one or 
other of the preceding four conditions, the landholders {Zamindars), 
through their local influence and intrigues, easily succeeded in com- 
pletely setting aside the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht cxdtivators, 
and increased their rents, 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what priTiciple at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the permanent 
settlement, (in 1793) the amount of the revenue which had been 
paid on each estate {Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as 
a standard of assessment, subject to certain modifications. Estates 
{Taaluks) which had paid a revenue directly to Grovemment for the 
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l^lve j^trs pre\riotis without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that 
ttte, and the principle of that assessment was considered to be nearly 
oneialf of flie gros& produce. In Behar and other places the gross 
amount of the rents arising fmih an estate was fixed upon as the rate 
of gOTemment s^sessment, aHowing, however, a deduction of ten per 
otnt- to the landholder {Zamindar)^ in the name of proprietor's dues 

and also something for the expense of collecting the 
rents, &c. In the upper provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, 
gs Wore oWrved, no settlement has yet been concluded with the 
Eamindars (Imdholden), The estates (Zamindaris) are sometimes 
let out by government to the highest bidder, to farmers of revenue on 
leases of a few years, and in other cases the rents are collected from 
the cultivators by the government officers. 

11. Q. On what prirwiple do Ike proprietors of land regulate the 
rste of rmd paid hj die tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per Ugah (a well- 
known knd measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, 
agreeable to the established rates in the district. These rates are 
considered as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultiva- 
tors. But as the precise quahty of land is always liable to dispute, 
and fields may be class^ in the first, second, third, or fourth quality 
accordingto the discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, 
md the measurement is also liable to variation through the ignorance' 
ill-will, or intaidonal eirors of the measurers—there is in practice 
m fixed stoidard to afford security to flie cultivators for the rate or 
amount of rent demandable from them, although such a standard is 
kid down m dworg, 

, P' H' ipeeijie proportion of the gross produce of 

A. Bi theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
^ gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
bey^ that mnonntby variousmeans ; but in places peculiarly enbject 
to have t^ crops destooyed by sudden inundation, or any ether 
<asnal^, villagers cultivate generally tm ctmdition of receiving half 

^ gio® produce and delivering the other haH to the landlord 

{ZamimeLf), 

^ **** poia in money, in agri^rtSL 


